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TO GET YOU WANT THE BEST. 
A >, At other times cheaper 
legis and inferior goods may do 
7 P ‘ - N she for fils we —— 
erry e St. 
Pictures 


See that the Name 


The Pemy Picture 


is on Every Picture. 













Beware of Imitations A Bestel strated Magasin 
' 100 Pictures for Chabtatens 
for Christmas. \1400 Subjects. 
Pictures ] 


We ll tage. 
for Christmas. pay all postage 


One Cent Each} 


For 25 or [lore. 








: November 30 is the Last 


Day “. sad ane premium 


The PERRY MAGAZINE, 


One Year (monthly except July and 
August), price, $1.00, and the 


Premium set of 100 PERRY PIC- 
TURES. Price $1.00, All for $1.40. 


Positively not an order will be 
filled at that price after orders mailed 
touson Nov. 30. Send to-day. See 
list of the Premium Pictures in the 
Oct. number of this paper. The Mag- 
azine and this set of Pictures make 
a Beautiful Christmas Gift. Youmay 
send your order before Nov. 30 and we 
will mail the Magazine and 100 Pic- 
tures just before Christmas if you 
prefer, and so direct. 


Poets, Musicians, Painters, Great 
Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Historical Pictures, Scenes in the Life 
ef Christ, Madonnas, etc. 


vy 


Send three 2-cent stamps to-day for 
new 52 page 1899 Catalog, Illustrated 
with ten full size pictures (regular 
ner 10 cents) and these six pictures 

ides, on paper 5g by 8 inches: 
Christmas Chimes, Nativity, Holy 
Night, Baby Stuart, St. Cecilia, Good 
Shepherd. The Catalog will aid you 
\ in selecting Christmas Gifts. 
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es PERRY - ART + BOOKS. 














CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. Just what you want for Holiday Gifts. Price, 25 and 35 cents. 
GREAT ARTISTS. Beautiful Art Books 4t.25 ents SCHOOL SOUVENIR. 
tee The most beautiful school souvenir ever pub- 
Each book contains a sketch of the artist’s lifeand Each consists of fifteen pictures and cover,| ): 104 at the price. 
work by Miss Irene Weir or by Mr. James Frederick tied with silk cord. You will like them. Price, 10 cents each. To teashers only. _ 
Hopkins, and from ten to fifteen beautiful reproduc- | poets and Their Homes, Greece, : . 18 for $1.00; each additional one, § cts. addi- 
tions of his paintings. The size is 54¢x8 inches. Authors and Their Scenes in theLife ofChrist, | tional. . 
Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, Homes, i sas = a Hofmann, ry 
Rembrandt Raphael, Burne-Jones, Art Gallery, English, Parti. 
” Diirer, y Millet, . Botticelli. | Art Gallery. French, = - eta Hofmann, CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
Giotto, Rosa Bonheur, | Greek Sculpture, ar ’ i 2 ' 
eee om. on Games ico Landscapes sabiwncimnertiaen cs 
Rome. ’ . 
Th Min “4 payee to tor gi 00 England, Old Masters, 10 cents per copy. To teachers oy 
ait rapes) oetaiam Mun Ok SRRh and you may | France, Children, 15 er $1.00; each additional copy, 7 cts. addi- 
want a dozen for Holiday Gifts. Venice, Dogs. onal. 








Address, THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 





Send all Mail Orders 


. , TREMONT TEFPLé. 
— Be Sure to Mention Am. Journal of Education eng Dea? Agee CIFTH AVENUE. Box 11, MALDEN, MASS: to the Malden Office. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WwW. 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 


M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
‘ E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES : 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


Lucas 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
899. 


GEO. 





S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING 


DEPARTMENTS : 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


DEAN. 


Wi. 
LEGE, 

1814 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Ave, and 19th St. 
C. P. CURD, A.M., 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


PRINCIPAL. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 


Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St. 

Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


VIII, 


DIRECTOR. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


MARY INSTITUTE. 

Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., 

A completely equipped School for Girls. 


IX, 


PRINCIPAL. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- | 


Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- Making, | 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, ‘and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) ‘Agriculture, Horticulture, En. 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno. 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open towomen. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni. 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex. 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorK City, 
The professional school of 


» Columbia University for the 

Teachers training of general teachers, 

supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc. 

tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 

Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 

JAMES KE. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 


AN EASY WAY TO | 1 he 


Is to give Lae eg ee go in Lod 
Halls, Churches, School Houses ona 4 
Opera Houses with our Panoramic Stere- 
opticon Exhibition Outfit illustrating the 
Spanish-American and Filipino Wars with 
both Stationary and Motion Pictures. Many 
are making 8300.00 to 8600.00 per month, 
and someexhibitorsmuch more. We 
furnish a Complete Gutfit with advertis- 
ing bills and everything ready to start 
into business at once fora small amount “S 
of money, The work is easy, stric tly 3 
high class and — Fy do no prev ious e 
experience. r Catalogue with 
SPEC Tai. ¢ OUTFITS for EDUC s weeNAl. 
WORK in Schools and Colleges and Bible and 
Temperance Sets for Churches. Write for catalogue 
with Pall particulars and state what class of work the 
outfit is wanted for, so we can send the catalogue suited 
o the requirements. CHICAGO PROJECTING €6., 
ture Dept. 225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


SCIENCE anDd 


eoacr ee PENMANSHIP. 


A new (1899) and unique Text Book for daily 
use in Class Recitations in Penmanship and 
cognate subjects in Public Schools. Lessons may 
be assigned and recited from day to day, asin 
Orthography, Geography, Physiology, or any of 
the common school branches. The most Prac- 
tical and useful knowledge for every day life. It 
is teachable; it tells how; ittells why. Ample 
suggestions, outlines, tables, models, exercises, 
etc. Over 1,000 questions answered in the text. 
250 topics. Ample illustrations. It is what you 
want, Cloth, pages; XI chapters. $1.00 
bringsit. A postal card brings the table of con- 
tents, etc. Transform your classes and renew 
the interests of your pupils. Address all orders 
for this book to 


G. W. HENDERSON & SON, 


West Cairo, Allen County, Ohio. 
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ROTE SONGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


By Pror. C. T. Stze.z, Assistant Supervisor of Music, New York 
City schools. Simple melodies within the compass of children’s voices, 
linked to simple words. No note above the staff nor below D. Advance 
sales of over seven thousand copies were received for this book. Un- 
doubtedly the best collection of rote songs on the market. All the 
melodies are new. Partial table ofcontents follow : aa 
America, the Fair, the God’s Goodness Jing, Jing, Jing-a-Ling 

Free Happy Children Jack oe 4 ii 
Before All Lands [ers Harvest Time Hymn ittle Bo Peep 
Butterfly and the Flow- How the Fowers Grow Little Drops of Water 
Coasting Song Howto MakeaShoe Mary Had a Little 
Cradle Song In the Forest Lamb 
Evening Hymn In the Woodland Mary Cary’s Two Can- 
Good King Arthur’sI Love Little Pussy aries 

Pudding I’m Quite a Big Boy Marching Song 
God Covers All (Girl) Morning Song 

Every song has been tested in the school. Price, single copies, 15¢; 
per doz., $1.50, postpaid; per 100, $10,00, sent by express, not prepaid. 





Brewer’s Dictionary ofPhraseai Fable 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


By. REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 
To which is addedja Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 
NEARLY 1500. PAGES. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 


Cloth, Gilt Top,. . .. . $1.50. 
Special Offer—Fer a short time we will 


send this great work, pre- 
paid, ‘and the American Journal of Education, 
one year, for only $1.75. 





A New and Handsome Library Edition of 
that Grand Historical Work, 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


(A HISTORY) 
By John Lothrop Motley. 


Embellished with over Fifty Full-page Half-tone 
Engravings and a Map, 

Price, prepaid by mail or express, Com- 

plete in two volumes—over 1600 pages. 

Large 12mo., cloth, per set 
Half Morocco, gilt top, per set 

This masterpiece of our great American His- 
torian should be in the library of every liberty 
loving one of his fellowcountrymen. To this end 
the publisher has made the price especially low 
while maintaining a high degree of excellence 
in the mechanical execution of the work. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Greek, Roman, Norse and Old German, Hindoo 
and Egyptian Mythology, 


By Alexander 8. Murray. 


With Notes, Revisions and Additions, by WIL- 
LIAM H. KLapp, Headmaster of the Epis- 
copal Academy, Philadelphia. 

Two Hundred Illustrations and a Com- 

lete Index. Large 12mo., Cloth, 465 

pages. Price, postpaid........... ..............$1.25 

It has long been one of the most serviceable of 
hand-books for the study of the subject.—Hon. 
W.T. Harris, U. S. Com. of Education. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; 
OR, BEAUTIES OF MYTHOLOGY. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. 


With Notes, Revisions and Additions, by WIL- 
LIAM H. Kuapp, Headmaster of the Epis- 
copal Academy, Philadelphia. 

Two Hundred Illustrations and a Com- 
plete Index. Large 12mo., Cloth, 448 
pages. Price, postpaid 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Each volume 


contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. The 


sides and backs. Each book put upina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie, 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Kthics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 

Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 
thorne. 

Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 

Bacon’s Hssays. 

Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series, 


Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men— Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 

Imitation of Christ —Thomas 


Confessions of an Opium Eater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson, 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 


thorne. 

Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
W. H. Gilbert. 

Fanchon—George Sand. 

John Ploughman’s Talk— 
Spurgeon. 


A’Kempis. 
Lowell’s Poems. 
John Ploughman’s Pictures— 


—— 
The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes. 

Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 

Kipling’s Ballads. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept for the Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylis of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts—Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. : 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Mevers. 


are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 


Poe’s Poems. 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems, 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses. 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana, 

saree of Benjamin Frank- 

in. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World—~ 
Drummond. « 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell, 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 

The iigee ef Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome— 
_ Macaulay. 

Daily Food for Christians. 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


lock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 

_ Scripture—William E. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W 
Longfellow. 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. BELLES-LETTERS SERIES. 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
portrait of author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New 
designs in Silver and Inks. Same binding as the Eternal Life 
Series. 





Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 


Independence Day. _.-seeeeee- REV. Edward E. Hale 
The Scholar in Politics.......................---.- ......Hon. Richard Oln 
The Young Man in Business. ; Edward W. Bo 
The Young Man and the Church . Na iia ...-. Edward W. Bok 
The Spoils System... ve EE eee Hon. Carl Schurz 
Conversation.. peeveteon Thomas De Quine 
Sweetness and. Light... = rave Matthew Arnol old 
Work..... cb penwai a Sie .John Ruskin 
Nature and Art. __.Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Use and Misuse of Books.. -Frederic Harrison 
The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origin, Meaning and Application, 

Prof. John Bach McMasters (University of Pa.) 
The Destiny of Man , Sir John Lubbock 
Love and Friendship. . SE bi Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Rip Van Winkle Sidiss ceccceseeeeeeeeeeee WaShington Irvin 
Bn IE SE NN ig isescch uceanins- anqecinivs beanmathnuneustn Sir John Lubbock 
The Choice of Books....... - : Sir John Lubbock 
ees ... Ralph Waldo Emerson 
ESE Re ....Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.. Washington Irvin 
E ‘ ‘ The Beauties of Nature......... ’ Sir John Labbedt 
Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of | 2! Self-Reliance. .. Ralph Waldo Emerson 


s 2 % The Duty of Happiness... see. Sit John Lubbock 
authcrineach volume. Handsomely bound. New designs | 23 Spiritual Laws Ralph Waldo Emerson 


. 24 OldChristmas eats ..Washington Irvin 
in Silver and Inks. 25 Health, Wealth and the Blessings of Friends...........Sir John Lubbock 


Per volume, postpaid..........................80 cents, 26 datellect Ee | — ; Ralph Waldo 1 myers) 
The Higher Education asa Training for Business, 

Eternal Life ........... sceshnadaneeshauswsusee Henry Drummond Prof. ey: ee hieongmenaniiiad of Chicago) 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray Andrew Murray | 35 nti $ Mission .. 

God’s Word and God’s Work Martin Luther) 31 J. Cole 

SEN ctehbbebbndaeenrsendave db. 0060esbessccesccusede Thomas Arnold 
The Creation Story ’.Willlam E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort Ashton Oxenden 
The Message of Peace R. W. Church = DIVINITY CLASSICS. 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
The Memoirs of Jesus Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness Elizapeth R. Scovil \; 4 hh 

Difficulties ....cccccccccccccce svvcccescecs Hannah Whitall Smith ; Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
Gamblers and Gambling ..........0.cccseccosses H. W. Beecher Wis bi bindings. 

I ED GIL wc niccbawcwsesnosgccocscswons Andrew Murray 7 q 

Twelve Causes of Dishonesty H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe Phillips Brooks 
ee eee Andrew Murray 
Six Warnings . H. W. Beecher 

The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks fea = Theyare boundin Half Vellum and put 
Popular Amusements ..... Sa SR H. W. Beecher up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
True Liberty ........ ce setuncaccebatuiperestesosek Phillips Brooks for @ present, 

Industry and Idleness H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord Dr. A. T. Pierson 
Thought and Action ....... SRGhuebahéwhisberaupens Phillips Brooks 
The Heavenly Vision ............ cdkdvebioe ewe Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Morning Strength ....... ates REE IAS Blizabeth R. Scovil 
ee i ED cabs sscuneccecdcsesveccessés Eaith V. Brandt 
Evening Comfort Elizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian Girls Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
i ou cccckse ies sb ebvevesseseseeceen E. S. Elliott 
Jessica’s First Prayer Hesba Stretton 
I EIDE Sivbnccececvcdce conse covnsceccecees Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in the ‘World Henry Drummond 
How to Learn How Henry Drummond 
What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 

on Books ....... ; Henry Drummond 


Qoewnre 


-oConm-! 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


=z, £* 
: 7 Es 


——— 


Price per Set, postpaid, only 
Single volumes at ............... ...-.-essee+++. 


aps 


Kent for the Master’s Use ..........Frances Ridley Havergal 
y King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
Of the Imitation of Christ Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View ......Selections from Drummond’s Works 
DBGPOREOE ccccccdqvncescccsess ecccccesccaccescoees Phillips Brooks 
Addresses ......000. ebeocerncsses e Henry Drummond 
Abide in Christ ..0...c.ccccccccces puseccegubaene Andrew Murray 
Like Christ Andrew Murray 
The Miantiness of Christ . Thomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men .... Henry Ward Beecher 
With Christ in the School of Prayer ...... on Murray 
Holy in Christ e 
The Pathway of Safety Rebsue 
The Pathway of Promise 
Steps Into the Blessed Life ......... 
a zorene <a ob eeenseoonne os ame 
‘ e Message o SED cachscovsscnonysecesecsess ; ‘ ure 
Pax Vobsicum ........ ciieubawhebowwaee ee Henry Drummond The Christian Life .........s sees Ashton Oxenden 
The Changed Life ..ccccscccsccccccccccccccns Henry Drummond John Ploughman’s Talk . oo .-Charles H. Spurgeon 
First! A talk With Boys ............ .....-Henry Drummond pay — Pictures « te eeeeeeeees Charles |. Spurgeon 
SOME BPE wavncccndenctoccascccce S0ssicondesestocens socesees 
ta of Day... Cocvecvemececceceocegcococes ebeconnds ececves 
Order Books for Presents now and Avoid the Morning Thowghte ae oes lances Ridiey Havergal 
Holiday Rush and Delay. | Evening Thoughts ..... -.-Frances Ridley Havergal 
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always secures situa- ONE CENT EACH, 
tions for graduates of 9 
business course. In- . 120 for $1.00 
struction by mail or in 
person. No vacations. 


Expenses low. "Expenses ow. Telegraphy, , Typewriting, bd e 
Penmanship. etc. Send for Catalogue— | e ° 
free. C. C. GAINES, Box 776, , e ° 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
pate A: doo paella SIZE 5 1-2x8 
For Schools and 1 1100 SUBJECTS IC 
TEAC If Colleges. Mem- 
bership free. 


GUNSTON BUREAU, HANcocK, Mp. |__| ; Authors and their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, Etc: 


150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 100 MADONNAS. 


BL iS Y W ORK | Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 


prove this. Send two 2-cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 











Sentence Building, logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. = 


Reading, Writing, G. P. BROWN & CO-w = BEVERLY, MASS. 
Spelling, Drawing, i. ee aks. eae 
Counting, Rondebush, 

Vertical Script and Print, 


soworkwiticatas, | First Steps in Arithmetic. 


75 Picture Cards, By MRS. ELLA M. PIERCE, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Drawing very simple. Providence, R. I. Price, 36 cents. 


The primary aim of this little book is to supply both teacher and pupil with a text-book cover- 

SAMPLE BOX, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. ing the earlies? foundations of arithmetic. It begins immediately to develop the child’s “number 
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THE TEACHING OF POETIC MASTERPIECES. 


BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 


No work of the teacher of English is more difficult or 
more important than the teaching of poetry. Mere scholar- 
ship will not insure effective work in teaching a poetic mas- 
terpiece, or scientific method, or large acquaintance with the 
“edition with notes.’’ No work of the teacher calls for high- 
er powers of mind and heart, or better tests all the skill in 
pedagogy which he possesses. The lesson in literature 
must not be an excuse for training in inflection alone, or in 
“elocution;’ it must not degenerate into an exercise in 
translating poetic into prose expression; and it must beware 
of a sickly sentimentality which will serve only to repel 
healthy minds from study. ’ 

Modern interest in scientific education has affected 
even the study of literature. Teachers have small patience 
with a subject which does not bend itself readily to scien- 
tific methods; and the development of the imagination and 
the appeal to the deeper elements of life too often give 
way to bold intellectualism. It is perfectly right that the 
biologist should examine and classify the insects, but no 
one will claim that the beauty of the butterfly is best ap- 
preciated by him who tears to pieces the delicate organ- 
ism. The poem offers good opportunities for philological 
study, for reference to parallel passages, and for hunting 
to the death every stray allusion; but such investigation 
useful as it may be in itself, can not be considered a true 
statement of the objects of literary study. 

On the other hand, the lesson in poetry may easily be- 
come what the historian Freeman contemptuously styles 
“chatter about Shelley.”’ That is, it may be mere senti- 
mental maunderings about “perfectly beautiful’ expres- 
sions, and “an indescribable bloom.” There is no real com- 
prehension of the author’s message, and no depth of true 


feeling. Small wonder is it that so many boys are driven 
to read detective stories and cheap novels, when good lit- 
erature is made so distasteful to them in the school. 

Another common method of study is that by which a 
combination of literary criticism and biography is offered to 
the pupil. The student who is fed this sort of diet discourses 
learnedly of Macauley’s love of paradox and of Milton’s 
familiarity with the Scriptures, of Browning’s optimism 
and Poe’s despairing gloom, but he knows nothing of these 
authors by study at first hand. Lowell describes such a 
student very well when he says: 

“’T would be endless to tell you the things that he knew, 
Each a separate fact, undeniably true, 

But with him or each other they’d nothing to do;— 

No power of combining, arranging, discerning, 

Digested the masses he learned into learning.” 

There is no more value in the study of a manual of lit- 
erary criticism and biography, as far as the study of liter- 
ature is concerned, than in the study of a text book upon 
chemistry without experiments in the chemical laboratory. 
It is one thing to study about literature; quite a different 
thing is it to study literature. 


TWO ELEMENTS ARE INVOLVED. 

In the study of a great poem, two elements are involved. 
The student must first gain an intellectual comprehension 
of the masterpiece. That is, he must know the subject and 
the plan of development; he must know the meanings of 
the words; he must trace the important allusions, and must 
know something of the mechanical part of the composi- 
tion, the metre and rhyme. Having thus prepared himself 
for the true study of the poem, he must arrive at a spirit- 
ual appreciation of it. “Poetry,” says Emerson, “is the on- 
ly verity.” Says Wordsworth, “Poetry is the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge.” And Mrs. Browning adds 
her testimony in the words, “Poets are the only truth tell- 
ers.” 

The great poem is the expression of spiritual truth. It 
is not the mere statement of fact, as in the case of science 
or history, but is the result of the poet’s insight into the 
unseen realities, which are at the base of the universe. 
Again, poetry is a “breath and finer spirit,’—it therefore 
is the expression of beauty. In other words, the teacher 
of poetry must see that to his pupils ultimate truth and 
ultimate beauty stand revealed. 


In comparison with this, mere intellectual comprehen- 
sion of a poetic masterpiece pales into insignificance. 
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Kknowledge is necessary in order to final understanding; 
but the chief test is the effect which the poem has upon 
the imagination and the emotions. The teacher accom- 
plishes vastly more for his pupil by causing that pupil to 
thrill over a single short passage and to make it a part of 
his inner life, than by cramming him with dozens of pages 
of dry criticism and barren biographical detail. 


TEACHING POETRY IS AN ART. 

The teaching of poetry is an art which it were vain to 
attempt to reduce to fixed laws. The personality or the 
teacher has everything to do with it; for if he have cul- 
ture, broad sympathies, enthusiasm, a passion for high 
ideals, and aptness to teach, he will have no need to study 
methods by which his work may be rendered mechanical. 
Every teacher must, however, have in mind certain ideals, if 
he would do successful work. Some of these elements may 
now be mentioned. 

In the first place, the teacher must seek to develop the 
imagination. Of late years this faculty has fallen some- 
what into disrepute. We pride ourselves upon our “prac- 
tical” age; only those studies are wanted in school which 
are “practical;” and too frequently practical, in this con- 
nection, means simply that which may be used in earning 
money directly after leaving school. But the fact never- 
theless remains, that the imagination is mainly instrumental 
in bringing to light new discoveries, in perfecting inven- 
tions, in building up great business enterprises, in determin- 
ing the policy of a government. Without the solaces of im- 
agination in times of depression and defeat, we should be 
poor indeed. In our anxiety for tangible results, results 
that may be tabulated and appraised, we are impatient 
with so vague a business as training the imagination; but 
unless we are criminally neglectful of our office we shall 
not fail to use every possible means for developing that fac- 
ulty by which more than in any other way men are lifted 
above the narrow, sordid views of every-day business life. 

For this work, poetry supplies abundant material. Pul- 
pits should be required to note and to analyze rhetorical 
figures, not only classifying them, but determining as to 
the worth of the figure in the sense in which it is used. 
Again, descriptions should be carefully analyzed and the 
pupil led to form mental pictures of what he reads. The 
teacher must be sure that the impression made upon the 
student is not merely that of a succession of words, but 
that as he reads, his mind is peopled with visions from the 
past and pictures of landscapes more beautiful than those 
which meet his eye in the neighborhood of his school. 

ATTENTION TO DICTATION. 

Again, the most particular attention must be paid to 
the dictation of poetry, especially when considering such an 
author as Tennyson, past master in the magic which dwells 
within a word. There are few poems which are so perfect- 
ly adapted to become instruments of literary culture as the 
“Princess.” In the hands of a thoroughly equipped teach- 
er, a class of third or fourth year high school pupils will 
find a new and wonderful world of imagination and beauty 
opening before them. The poem should be dwelt on line by 
line, almost word by word, so that it will yield its full 
quota of beauty and culture. Pupils may be required to 
point out the words they like best, or which tell them most, 
in the passage read. Each pupil should be required to read 


before the class, in order that the teacher may make sure 
of his grasp of the poem, and that he may the better ap- 
preciate the music of the verse. The poetic phrases, the 
bits of vivid description, the words which by their sound 
suggest the sense, all these should receive due attention, 
When the teacher has caused his students to feel the differ- 
ence between such phrases as “black dog” and “vast death,” 
he has done much toward smoothing the way to literary ap- 
preciation. It is said that Keats shouted with delight 
when, in reading Spenser, he came upon the phrase, ‘“sea- 
shouldering whales.” The picture suggested by the single 
phrase was more vivid than the finest painting. 

Another point which requires attention in the teaching 
of poetry is the metre. The pupil should be taught the 
principles of scansion and should be required to scan cer- 
tain passages in each poem studied. Metre is to poetry 
what time is to music. It is no more possible to read a 
poem understandingly without feeling the pulsation of the 
metrecal accents than to perform with intelligence a selec: 
tion upon the piano without knowing the time in which 
the composition is written. Variations in metre, by which 
the poet calls attention to some change of thought or em- 
phasizes some statement, should be noted. 


COMMIT TO MEMORY. 

Again, pupils should be required to memorize fine pas- 
sages. The teacher should of course call attention to the 
mest beautiful stanzas or lines, and should question pupils 
as to their appreciation. After this has been done, pupils 
should be encouraged to select for memorizing passages 
which appeal particularly to them. Few things are in after 
life so valuable as the verses atid passages from masters of 
expression which come back to mind. It is infinitely better 
to be haunted by a noble sentiment or some high thought, 
than to possess the most exact knowledge of the root in- 
finitive or of the state of politics in England in 1826. 

It is in teaching poetic masterpieces that the teacher 
has the best opportunity for influencing his pupils to gain 
that hunger for noble things which is characteristic of high 
minds, The study of a poem like Lowell's “Present Crisis” 
or “Sir Launfal,” or his“Commemoration Ode” will do much 
to drive out selfishness, and low aims, and false ideals of 
success, and to lead the future citizen to highly resolve to 
dedicate his life to service and to true patriotism. Thus it 
is that the “practical” value of the study of poetry be- 
comes apparent, and is seen to be secondary only to its cul- 
ture value, 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Lil. 





Small service is true service while it lasts, 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrops from the sun. 
—Wordsworth. 





According to the security you offer to her, Fortune makes 
her loans easy or ruinous.—Bulwer-Lytton. 





The worst of our enemies are those which we carry about 
in our own hearts.—Tholuck. 


Let not any one say that he cannot govern his passions.— 
Locke. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 

This is a world in which suffering and sorrow and death 
are everywhere, and we need to dream glorious dreams, to 
cherish the ideals of the evangelist, the poet, the seer, for 
these gladden hope and sweeten life, and lift us on to better 
things. And we should begin early, hold to the work pa- 
tiently, and stop only at the end. We don’t want to know 
so much of some things that occupy the school day; and 
we don’t want to know it so badly literal. Better the 
glamor of the old-time fable. It is better sometimes to get 
into one’s heart the spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 

The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Spending and getting, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We've given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 

For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Protens rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Oh, that we had little books and big teachers! few pages 
and much matter! thought from eye to eye and pulse from 
heart to heart! Do you know strong things and can you 
put them hot from your heart to theirs, as your pupils are 
before or around you? Did you ever burn a watch-spring 
in oxygen, see the brilliant sparks fly, and find presently 
that some of this molten steel as it scattered in a shower 
of sparks was embedded deep in the cold glass of the vessel 
itself? It was white hot as it flew, burned into what it fell 
upon, and was embedded there to stay. Some one says we 
read the little books so much that we lose taste and power 
for the great books. So here. As teachers we are so much 
with little parsing and spelling and arithmetic and read- 
ing, that we become dwarfed and do not grow to the grand 
proportions of worthy manhood. And our 
more or less like unto ourselves. 

A lady, Henrietta S. Nahmer, who knew him very well 
as an old man, in an article upon “Our Poet of Nature as 
I Remember Him,” says: “Not far from the birthplace of 
Bryant, which is marked by a plain monolith in granite, 
and on the same ridge where the Bryant homestead com- 
mands a view of the Hampshire hills for miles, there stood 
in the fifties a little red school house so completely hidden 
in the forest that the stranger could not know of its exis- 
tence until close upon it. Here was the typical New Eng- 
land school of that date, and while as yet no modern meth- 
ods had crept in to disturb the somewhat dull serenity of 
teacher and pupil, there was once a day at least a detour 
into the by-ways where one might associate with the great 
ones of literature, and in the daily reading of the selections 
from the English classics was begun that education which 
Matthew Arnold defines as the highest culture, ‘the knowl- 
edge of the best that has been said and thought in all ages.’ 


pupils grow 


Instead of the commion places by which so many children 
of to day are nourished, the youth of that time were spell- 
ing out lofty themes from Cowper, the smooth verse of 
Addison, and the repose and dignity of ‘Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard.’ What matters if philosophy and in- 
sight of the glorious verse of Thanatopsis was beyond the 
reach of our comprehension, the rolling measure of its ca- 
dences was music to our ears, even then stirring to the har- 
monies of the universe.” 

I read this for its pleasant picture of an old-time Mas- 
sachusetts school back in the woods, for the good they got 
out of it, and the satisfaction felt by this intelligent woman 
as she recalls school days profitably spent here, where 
good manners and good morals were matters of first im- 
portance, and where acquaintance was made and life-long 
association assured with some very good people in books. 





EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. W. W. DAVIS. 


“Education!” exclaimed Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox, an 
eminent Presbyterian minister of the last generation, “edu- 
cation! What an idea! Generalized, it covers all time, af- 
fects all eternity!’ Education! It is the transforming in- 
fluence of the world. It is the difference between the 
United States and Mexico, between England and Turkey. 
It is the basis of our Christian culture. It takes the 
Indian of the plains, and puts him into the shop of the me- 
chanic. It takes the negro from the cabin, and makes 
him the owner of a plantation. It carries the Bible to the 
cannibal, and makes him a child of the kingdom. 

Education works wonders. It spans the continent with 
bands of steel; it drives floating palaces across the sea; it 
circles the earth with the message of the lightning; it an- 
alyzes the sunbeam; it weighs the stars; it reads the testi- 
mony of the rocks; it throws bridges across the yawning 
chasm; it brings to light the buried cities of the past; it 
lifts the cathedral spire to the dome of heaven. 

Education grasps the pen, and gives us the poem, the 
essay, the novel, the drama, the oration, the historic record 
—Longfellow and Lamb, Dickens and Sheridan, Webster 
and Macaulay. 

Education seizes the pencil, and the world stands in ad- 
miration before the Last Supper and the Sistine Madonna, 
Da Vinci and Raphael. 

Education takes the chisel, and from the marble block 
appears the glorious Jupiter of Phidias and the majestic 
Moses of Michael Angelo. 

Education lifts the lyre, and heavenly harmony fills the 
soul in the Messiah of Handel, in the sonata of Beethoven. 

Education of the hand and heart, of the mind and soul! 
Unceasing, endless, infinite, eternal! No subject too pro- 
found for its grasp, no thought too exalted for its touch. 

Moses and St. Paul, Plato and Demosthenes, Luther and 
St. Augustine, Newton and Shakespeare, Goethe and Men- 
delssohn, Edwards and Emerson. 


Could I in stature reach the pole, 
Or grasp creation in my span, 
I'd still be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the stature of the man. 
Lutheran Observer. 
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COMPETITIVE MARKING. 


BY E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 

Educators are all but unanimous in the view that the 
use of artificial means to spur competition among pupils is 
an evil. The bad influence of such a method need not be 
enlarged upon. Suffice it to say that all stimulus of this 
sort tends to personal vanity and to a debased idea of 
school aims. No first-rate teacher handling a limited num- 
ber of children, able to know and instruct them one by one, 
would now think of using comparative credits or any other 
artificial device for classifying given pupils as, in ability or 
attainments, better or worse than others. Such distinctions, 
if any, would be suffered to emerge in natural and inevi- 
table ways. 

But public school teachers in Chicago cannot proceed 
so simply. In accepting the Foster diploma fund the board 
has placed itself under obligation to continue in some form 
the listing and recording of certain pupils as specially “de- 
serving.” A rule meant to execute this obligation requires 
the Foster diplomas to be “awarded to the pupils in the 
(eighth grade) class who shall rank highest in scholarship, 
deportment and attendance for the year.” 

A certain necessity for ranking or grading exists aside 
from this rule and it involves other grades than the eighth. 
In a large school where the pupils of each grade are numer- 
ous and taught by different teachers, promotions cannot 
be justly made without keeping some sort of “tab” on pu- 
pils through the year. Letters may be used for this, or fig- 
ures, or it may be done mentally, but, whatever its form, 
the process involves the competitive or comparative princi- 
ple, the thing which renders a marking system objection- 
able. It is an evil, regretable but necessary, involved in 
the instruction of pupils in the mass. 

In view of the above practical situation two cautions 
are in place: 

1. When and so far as pupils are in any way qualita- 
tively compared, credited, classed as better and poorer, 
higher and lower, the basis of the comparison should be 
made as broad as possible, covering in the case of any 
pupil every study and exercise engaged in, and should not 
be narrowed to a few studies, however important. Every 
one would see the unfairness were pupils promoted or rec- 
ommended for diplomas on the basis of proficiency in num- 
ber work alone. Though a bit less obvious the injustice 
is just as great if only half or two-thirds of the studies pur- 
sued are taken as a basis of comparison. 

2. While comparison and competition should thus be 
made as fair as possible when it has to be allowed, the prin- 
ciple ought never to be put in exercise unless there is real 
necessity for it. Selfish emulation ought always to be criti- 
cised when exhibited by pupils, as often occurs, e. g., when 
several pupils show one another their report cards. The 
habit which many children have of running to teachers to 
see how their exercise papers have been marked should, I 
think, be discouraged. Reports to parents are not seldom 
compared in this way, thus becoming a source of evil. Were 
I a principal I should, unless directed otherwise, try to 
keep the standings of all primary pupils in my head, in- 
formally, not reducing the same to any written form. Un- 


less the school were very large I should also attempt the 
same well up into the grammar grades, beginning to make 
formal marks only when sure that the informal method was 
leading me into errors. 

It is of course understood that the above are only the 
writer’s personal convictions, binding on no one. —The 
School Weekly. 





ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


(SKE OCTOBER JOURNAL, PAGE 19.) 
Key. 

. Wellington. 14. Hamilton. 
. Grant. 15. Elder Wm. Brewster. 
Ney. 16. Edison. 
. Napoleon. 17. Jas. I. of England. 
. Bismarck. 18. Grant. 
. Marion. . Sheridan. 
. Wanter van Twiller. . Hooker. 
. Blaine. . Custer. 
. Washington. . Webster. 
. Prescott. 23. Douglas. 
11. Greeley. . Logan. 

- Lee. . Meade. 
13. Dewey. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PANAMA CANAL. 


For the past few months the project of the construction 
of a canal through Nicaragua by the United States has been 
discussed in every quarter. Many advocate the idea; others 
bring up Dumerous arguments against its construction. 
While all this discussion has been taking place most people 
have lost sight of what is going on at Panama. Since the 
financial scandals connected with the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, little has been heard about the progress of the canal. 
As a matter of fact the majority of people, if asked whether 
the Panama Canal is in course of construction, or at a 
standstill, would reply that the original idea of construct- 
ing the canal has been abandoned. 

Such, however, is not the case, for the prospect of a Nic- 
araguan canal has brought the Panama Canal to the front 
again. As the work and progress of this canal seem to be 
very little known, let us examine the history and facts of 
the case. 

In 1881 a company was formed, under the superintend- 
ence of M. de Lesseps, with the idea of constructing a 
trans-isthmian canal across Columbia, thus joining the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans. The name under which the com- 
pany was to work was “La Compagnie Universelle.” By 
June, 1886, the capital reached nearly eight hundred million 
francs. However, this sum being insufficient, the company 
tried to raise a new loan. 

This was in 1888. As they were unable to raise the re- 
quired sum, operations were suspended, bringing every- 
thing to a standstill. Five years later, i. e., in 1893, M. de 
Lesseps, his sons, and several other directors, were tried 
for fraud and corruption. They were convicted and sen- 
tenced to severe penalties, which were soon afterwards re- 
mitted. 
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But in 1894 a new company was formed which is at pres- 
ent making steady and gradual progress in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. To complete it will require another 
ten years. 

Having dealt with its history, let us now consider the 
facts. 

The Isthmus of Panama is only 26 miles wide, a little 
more than twice the width of the Straits of Dover. There 
are two splendid harbors—Colon or Aspinwall on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and Panama on the Pacific. Two-fifths of the 
eanal have already been completed, 14 miles on the Atlan- 
tic side and 4 miles on the Pacific. A railway runs through 
the whole width of the isthmus from Colon to Panama. It 
was completed in 1855. 


As will be seen from the map the canal is following a. 


somewhat similar route to that of the railway. 

Of the two canals—the Panama and Nicaraguan—the 
former possesses the following advantages over the latter:— 

(1) That of length. 

(2) There is a good harbor at each terminus. 

(83) Two-fifths are already completed. 

(4) The time of transit will occupy only 14 hours. 

The length of the Nicaraguan Canal has been estimated 
at 176 miles, i. e., nearly four times that of the Panama; 
harbors will have to be constructed at each end of the ca- 
nal; and to pass through it will take 44 hours. One other 
advantage not enumerated is that there are no active vol- 
canoes within 200 miles of the course of the Panama.— 
Queensland Educational Journal. 





HISTORY. 


A VICE-PRESIDENT WHO NEVER SERVED. 


William Rufus King, born April 6, 1786, died April 18, 
1853, was a Vice-President of the United States who never 
served in that capacity, and one who took the oath of office 
on foreign soil—something which can be said of no other 
executive officer who has ever been elected by the people 
of the United States. 

King was an invalid, but his friends urged him to take 
second place on the ticket with Pierce in 1852. Both were 
elected, but King’s health failed so rapidly that he was 
forced to go to Cuba early in 1853, some two and a half 
months before inauguration day. 

Not having returned to the United States by March 4, 
Congress passed a special act authorizing the United 
States Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, to swear him in as Vice 
President at about the hour when Pierce was taking the 
oath of office at Washington. 

This arrangement was carried out to a dot; and on the 
day appointed, at a plantation on one of the highest hills in 
the vicinity of Matanzas, Mr, King was made Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States amid the solemn “Vaya vol con 
Dios” (God will be with you) of the Creoles who had as- 
sembled to witness the unique spectacle. — 


Vice-President King returned to his home at Cahawka, 
Ala., arriving at that place April 17, 1853, and died the fol- 
lowing day. His remains were laid to rest on his planta- 
tion, known as Pine Hills—Home and School. 
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WHITHER ARE WE TENDING? 


Some of the resolutions passed by a committee of the 
national association cause one to pause and consider whith- 
er we are tending. These resolutions are the product of 
careful thought on the part of some of the most eminent 
educators of the land, and, whether right or not, will have 
much weight in moulding opinion. The committee rec- 
ommends higher scholarship along all lines. The resolu- 
tions would make the requirements for entrance to teehni- 
cal schools as thorough as for admission to college. This 
would shut out a great many applicants. Another resolu- 
tion is to the effect that all teachers of secondary schools 
should be college graduates. ‘This standard is rapidly be- 
ing set by the leading schools of the middle west and will 
be followed by another advanced movement, viz., that all 
teachers of lower grades, either country or town, shall have 
at least a high school education or its equivalent. Some of 
the other resolutions favor changes so radical that they are 
likely to meet with strong opposition. Take the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘We favor a unified six-year high school course of 
study, beginning with the seventh grade.” At the present 
age and size of seventh grade pupils this would involve 
many difficulties. Again, an increase in the school day in 
secondary schools is recommended, in order to permit a 
larger amount of study in school under supervision. This 
may be needed according to the prevailing course of study, 
but it is an open question if there is not too much strain 
brought upon pupils now. There seems to be a growing 
opinion that children are being educated at the expense of 
health and happiness, and that over-supervision and over- 
stimulating to mental exertion are causing a multitude of 
nervous wrecks.—Nebraska Teacher. 
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“BE JUST.” 


It is not just to judge a boy’s life by its exceptions. A 
single brick, if it be an exceptional brick, is not a fair test 


of the whole structure. This is true whether the brick 
be far above or far below the average. Because a boy 
has once sunk down below his true character, if he is ris- 
ing again, never more to sink, it is not just to single out 
that blemish as a specimen of his manhood; and because 
he may have risen once to extraordinary achievements, if he 
has fallen back never more to rise, it is not fair to refer 
with pride to that achievement as a specimen of his 
strength. To ferret out past mistakes and fasten them on 
another’s character as its label, or to herald an isolated 
past achievement as a sample of our present power, is to 
reverse the first principle of truth, and make the exception 
the rule. How much harm we sometimes do to young lives 
by such unsound judgment. To be just, one must judge 
a character, a principle, a tendency, in youth, at its normal 
best, not from highly forced single success—still less from 
its poorest illustrations._Indiana School Journal. 
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N. E. A. AND REFORMED SPELLING. 


The action of the board of directors some time ago, 
when they ordered a new orthography for certain words 
of our language, was one of those things that the N. B. A. 
had better let alone. Some have been urging them to stand 
firm and strong before the public for certain educational 
ideas, of which the general public are ignorant and upon 
which they ought to be informed. But cutting off the tails 
of a few words is not one of them, though it may be a good 
thing to suggest. The bad use of this action of the N. E. 
A. in Chicago recently makes one doubt whether the 
board of directors ought not to rescind its former action 
entirely. It so modified it at the last meeting as to leave 
it optional with writers whether their papers should be 
spelled in the report of the proceedings with the old or the 
new spelling. We have not a particle of objection to 
adopting the new spelling, but there as so many more im- 
portant things for us to urge upon the public attention, and 
life is so short, and the progress toward a right practice 
of educating the child is so very slow, that we are willing 
to let some future generation take up the question of spell- 
ing words when they know better than we do what words 
they wish to spell. Let us first try to get the right ideas 


into the heads of the people.—School and Home Education. 





DEFINITE RESULTS. 


It is unpopular in some communities for a teacher to aim 
at definite results. The ideal is a miscellaneous vagueness; 
a they-know-what-they-would-like-to-know atmosphere is 
sought, and is usually found. This is as unphilosophical, 
unpedagogical, as it is unpracticable. It is of the utmost 
importance that at an early day one forms the habit of 
working and thinking to a purpose, that one aims at some- 
thing. It is not in the pulling of the trigger that a marks- 
man needs practice, but in the sighting of the target and 
the game. Teachers as well as pupils need much practice 
in the sighting of the mark. There should be a purpose on 
the part of school board, superintendent, principal and 
teacher to have definite, permanent results reached for each 
school year, for each term of the year, for each division 
of a subject. 

All this is spoiled when it is made so fine that each 
day is to have its tangible results. This means practically 
much very small game, but no tracking, treeing, or trapping 
of larger game. LHach day should be faced toward a goal, 
but the results aimed at should usually be such as to int 
clude a larger book than a single recitation; they should 
aim at higher results than one recitation can ordinarily sig- 
nify; but at results, more or less remote, the schoo] should 
ways aim.—N. E. Journal of Education. 





THE PERSISTENCE OF IDEAS. 


It is curious how long an idea once implanted in the 
minds of men will remain after the idea itself has been ex- 
ploded. The well known story of the Asiatic origin of the 
so-called Aryan races is a casein point. So, too, the notion 
that the teacher is primarily, a governor and ruler is an- 


other idea that ought to be laid carefully to rest. Indeed 
it belongs already to the category of antiquated notions 
among all well-informed and progressive teachers. It still 
prevails however in some quarters where it ought not and 
it is not uncommon to find even a college professor whose 
judgment is thoroughly warped by it. No more mischiev- 
ous notions ever entered the head of teachers. The teacher 
should be the guide and friend of the pupil, and should nev- 
er allow the pupil to conceive the idea that he is a mere 
ruler. Once conceived that idea becomes the parent of all 
sorts of pernicious notions in the mind of the child. The 
almost proverbial antagonism between the pupils and teach- 
ers arises from just this. Happy is the teacher who can 
impress himself upon those under his charge as an older 
friend who will guide and direct, advise and counsel in all 
the emergencies and exigencies of child life. That teach- 
er is building character, a thing infinitely more pre- 
cious than mere. knowledge crammed in to be 
forgotten. Such teachers become models and patterns 
and mould the lives and destinies in a thousand ways that 
few others even dream of. Let us have more of them and 
let us lay gently to rest the notions that we are in the school 
room to command.—S. D. Educator. 





“Reading about children is not studying children, and 
little good will come of it. They must be studied in their 
homes, in their plays, in the school room, at their work, at 
their books, asleep, awake, alone, with their inferiors and 
their superiors, in moments of despondency and in moments 
of triumph, wherever they may reveal themselves to us 
and wherever we may be able to gain admittance to their 
real selves. Some children will be found apt, wide awake, 
aggressive; others slow, sluggish, passive. Some have per- 
fect physical organisms, others defective eyesight or hear- 
ing, or possibly a growing deformity in limb or body. Some 
imitate instantly, others have little motor control. Some 
are as lovable as angels; others vicious to an extreme. 
Some will be found simple and natural; others artificial and 
affected; some tractable, others unmanageable.”—Pres. A. 
R. Taylor. 





There is_a class of superintendents and other leaders in 
education who go to conventions and read papers full of 
“hot stuff” in favor of reform and against current educa- 
tional evils, but who, in their own bailiwicks, take good 
care to keep “solid with the board,” and neither do nor say 
anything against the operation of these same evils. These 
men remind us of the juryman in a liquor case, who “was 
in favor of the law, but agin’ its enforcement.”—Learning 
by Doing. 





“The thoughtful citizen recognizes that the most se- 
rious charge brought against our common schools is_ the 
charge that they do not make adequate provisions for the 
moral training of the children committed to their care.” At 
present, perhaps, no better remedy can be found than a 
wise, systematic training in the wealth and beauty of 
thought and sentiment of our great English literature.—Pa. 
School Journal. 
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Educational Notes. : 


BY D. M. HARRIS, Ph. D. ° 
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EXTENSION OF THE STUDENT LIFE. 


We have all heard the saying of the philosopher that 
there is nothing great on earth but man and nothing 
great in man but mind. Mind is the measure of the man 
and the cultivation of mind is the great business of life. 
Man owes his superiority over the animal world to the pos- 
session of intelligence. The animal has no past and na 
future. Man alone recalls the past and scans the future. 
Those races of men who have had the grandest past aad 
who look out most eagerly to the future are the greatest 
and noblest races. Those men who devote most of their 
time and thought to reviewing the past and to divining the 
future are the greatest and noblest men. Education is a 
life time business. It is never completed and never perfect- 
ly rounded. School life ought to aim at symmetrical develop- 
ment and perfection. But it should always be borne in 
mind that even the college or university graduate is not 
really educated. He has simply learned how to acquire 
knowledge and happy the student who has been so fortun- 
ate as to have learned how to study before he quits school 
life. Every individual who does not wish to stagnate in- 
tellectually ought to pursue some branch of knowledge 
throughout life. How to redeem our leisure hours is the 
great problem. The time was when the laboring man could 
find no leisure time for study but now when the work-day 
is limited to eight or ten hours, workingmen have spare 
time which might be devoted to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge which is power. By persistently studying one-half 
hour each day almost any person with good sense can in 
the course of a few years become an expert in almost any 
branch of learning. There are literally scores of sciences 
which can be pursued with but little cost of time or money. 
Modern languages offer a great field for special private 
study. In four or five years it is possible to master Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, Portugese or any other mod- 
ern tongue. This work can be carried on while the student 
is absorbed in work. By reading 30 minutes a day it is pos- 
sible in the course of a very few years to read all the his- 
tory that it is worth reading. In a single winter the history 
of the United States may be mastered so that all the great 
characters of our nation and all the principle events in our 
national career can be known. In the course of a short life 
time all history and biography may be mastered. Then 
there is the more genial realm of polite literature which 
opens up to every man however poor. Books of the best 
literature are within the easy reach of the poorest people in 
almost every community. School teachers may render 
young men and women invaluable services by putting them 
on the road to expert knowledge. It is not even necessary 
to join a reading circle to be able to pursue some branch of 
science or polite letters. How it would enrich and en- 
noble society if every body we meet were an authority in 
some branch of science, literature, art or philosophy. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM IN PORTO RICO. 


We are in hearty sympathy with those who hope that 
our occupation of Porto Rico may result in a general uplift 
of the ignorant and impoverished inhabitants of that is- 
land. But with many of the suggestions advanced we have 
neither sympathy nor patience. If the people of Porto 
Rico are ever educated they must be taught in their own 
tongue and mainly by native or Spanish speaking teachers. 
It has been solemnly proposed that there shall be English 
schools established in all parts of the island and that the 
people shall be gradually converted from Spanish to Eng- 
lish speaking people. This suggestion evidently came from 
some one who believes that at some time the English 
tongue is to supplant every other tongue in the world and 
that by an inner impulse all mankind are going some day 
to ask to be taught our language. Such a thing as a people 
voluntarily giving up their language is absolutely unknown. 
Until a people lose their identity and their individuality 
they never surrender their mother tongue. Porto Ricans 
are isolated from the rest of the world by a long distance. 
They are not destined at least for several generations to 
come to be overrun by an English speaking race. The few 
who engage in active business with the people of this 
country will desire to learn English solely for commercial 
purposes but the great body of the Porto Ricans will find 
no use for the English language and will not learn it. Peo- 
ple speaking two languages in their social, commercial and 
domestic relations are very rare. Indeed, we do not know 
any such community. An over-populated island like Porto 
Rico, with no room for the immigrant will continue to be 
a one-tongued people. Those peoples whose languages 
have perished have invariably come in contact with super- 
ior races, and have been swamped by them. Until the for- 
eigner overruns Porto Rico in vastly superior numbers the 
people will continue to speak Spanish. How puerile then 
the notion that English schools can be made to take the 
place of Spanish schools. Besides, the people themselves 
must provide their own schools, pay the teachers and man- 
age their schools in their own way, if they are to become 
good Americans. We can never teach them how to gov- 
ern themselves by undertaking for them. They must be 
allowed to establish their own schools, police their own 
towns, make their own sanitary regulations and enact 
their own laws if they ever become a part of the United 
States. We may very properly help them, but we cannot 
take the lead in developing them intellectually, morally or 
spiritually. The poor Porto Ricans are in imminent dan- 
ger of being coddled to death by philanthropic, but imprac- 
ticable people. 





WHY BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL. 


The editor of The Child Study Monthly for October dis- 
cusses this question in an original way. He states the well 
known and widely lamented fact that the high school gen- 
erally contains about three girls to one boy at the begin- 
ning of the course and about seven girls to one boy at the 
end of the course. The theories put forth to account for 
this remarkable phenomenon are generally that the boys 
are taken out of school by their fathers or that the boys at 
that age are seized with the commercial spirit. The articie 
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to which we refer rejects these explanations and attempts 
to account for them on sexual grounds. Boys at fourteen 
or thereabouts experience peculiar mental and constitutional 
changes. The author contends that the boy’s brain at thir- 
teen years of age weighs on an average 1,465 grains, but at 
fourteen there is a sudden fall in brain weight, the average 
at that age being a little less than 1,300 grains. The boy’s 
brain from birth is heavier than that of a girl and con- 
tinues so throughout life except for a few months at the 
age of fourteen. Now upon this physiological difference 
the writer in Child Study Monthly bases his theory of the 
boy’s desertion of school life at the age of fourteen. We 
quote: 

Now, what are some of the symptoms of mental disturb- 
ance at this time of life? One of the most annoying and 
perplexing of these mental disturbances is the one which 
assumes the form of exaggerated defiance of school author- 
ity, a like defiance of parental control, a morbid “self-well.” 
Moral restraints, physical coercion, the assertion of right- 
ful authority on the part of the parent or teacher, the vari- 
ous punishments—all these are set at naught, and we hear 
it said of such children that “nothing can be done with 
them” during such attacks. They are the despair and dis- 
tress, the great perpetual bugbear of parents, guardians, 
teachers and school officers. They will not get up in the 
morning nor will they do any work, and, as Clouston states, 
they will do daring acts of destruction—tear books, break 
furniture, threaten violence to themselves and others, con- 
tract debts for parent or guardian by purchasing all sorts 
of useless articles without money to pay for them, or they 
leave home without any reason, take to purposeless 
deceit and lying, do scandalous things with bravado, and 
withal give the impression to others that they could help 
doing such things if they but wanted to do so. 

These are interesting observations and may in a large 
measure explain the facts which are so generally observed 
in boys just turning into their teens, but why do not boys 
recover from this abnormal condition in time to save their 
intellects from decay and stagnation? Besides it is not 
true that all boys pass through the stage of rebellion and 
revolution. But these studies are worth careful investiga- 
tion. If the cause has really been found we may confident- 
ly look for the discovery of a remedy next. It will be a 
great benefactor of the race who shall save the boys from 
perdition at the age of puberty. 





EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


Mr. Oscar H. Lang delivered an address at Los An- 
geles on ideal and practical considerations of Educational 
Journalism, a synopsis of which appears in the School 
Journal of New York and Chicago. His ideas are worthy 
of serious consideration by all editors of school journals. 
He suggests first of all that editors should possess a cor- 
rect educational perspective. Here is no doubt where 
most editors fail, whatever may be the subject matter of 
their journal. It is all important that editors of school 
journals, especially should have definite ends and aims in 
view. Without a familiarity with the educational philoso- 
phy of the times, there can be no intelligent, persistent ed- 
ucational policy in a journal. Within the past few years 
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the theories of education have: undergone a revolution and 
writers who have not kept up with these changes cannot 
be expected to direct their thought in the line of progress, 
Pedagogy is a science, little as it may be understood, and 
the journalist must keep in close touch with the leaders of 
scientific education. He must read the master works on 
the philosophy of education, must know the status of those 
sciences which lie at the basis of all intelligent educational 
work. Psychology has thrown some clear, strong light 
on the science of education and educational writers should 
be at home in that realm. 

With the following paragraph of Mr. Lang’s talk we 
are in the fullest sympathy: It is a mistake to conclude 
that an educational journal cannot afford to give offense 
to anyone. A publication of high intrinsic worth can make 
itself professionally indispensable to 
keep abreast with the times. Moreover the excellence of 
its journalistic features will attract many. The style, 
alertness, illustrations, and general typographical arrange- 
ment are all important matters. The editor with ever 
ready journalistic resources can accomplish more than one 
who is lacking in this direction. Being sure of the power 
to hold his audience, he can afford to be more courageous, 
and to put the good of the cause ahead of all lesser con- 
siderations. Finally, with the growth of professional 
feeling among teachers, there will come a higher regard 
for truly representative periodicals. The multiplication 
of un-called for papers will be discouraged. Established 


those who wish to 


publications of acknowledged soundness and leadership 
will be given universal support. There is no need of 


keeping one’s ear to the ground in order to make a sguc- 
cess of educational journalism. Leadership is the great 
requirement. 

An educational journal which exists simply as a money- 
making enterprise is in an uncongenial atmosphere, and 
the sooner it perishes the better it will be for the cause 
of education. It should be the mission of the education- 
al journal to inspire its readers with lofty motives and to 
lead the way in educational reforms and methods. We 
are but just now entering upon the royal road to learn- 
ing, and the journal of education should, with courage and 
heroism, lead the way. It should seek to create a spirit 
of unrest and discontent with the low level of educational 
science now prevalent. Mr. Lang quotes a sentence from 
Mr. Frank A. Hill, with which we close this brief para- 
graph: It sets forth the true standard of all true worth. 
Mr. Hill says: “One of the strongest signs of an unhealthy 
state is perfect satisfaction with an existing state. Per- 
fect satisfaction means easy satisfaction; easy satisfac- 
tion, a low ideal; a low ideal, cessation of growth; and 
cessation of growth, retrogression and stagnation.” 





EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 


The will power is the motor power of the mind and soul 
of man. It is to the human being what the rudder is to 
the ship. Without the power of self-direction and self-con- 
trol man is a sport of every gust of passion and every whim 
of mind. If the passions and desires be stronger than the 
will the individual is like a powerful engine whirled along 
without a pilot. The stronger the passions and the de- 
sires the stronger the man provided the will be master 
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of the emotional nature. It is a matter of experience and 
observation that the will may be educated, developed, and 
strengthened so that what would otherwise be a weak 
character becomes one of great power and on the other 
hand that the will may be neglected until the strongest 
nature becomes a total wreck. It is a well known law of 
mind that both the intellectual and the emotional nature 
are under the direction and control of the volitional power 
of the mind. It is also true that the emotions are stirred 
by the intellect and that it is through the mental processes 
that we arrive at a knowledge of things desirable. With 
the perceptive faculties we could have no conception of 
things desirable. Now the will is moved by the sensibili- 
ties which are always aroused by the intellect. Thus we 
see the primary importance of the will. Its function is two- 
fold to choose and execute. Motives have no power to 
control. The will controls. Where there is no intellectual 
choice there is no moral character. Morality begins just 
where the educated will chooses the good or the evil. Mor- 
ality lies in the choice made by the will. The perception 
of good and evil do not constitute character but it is the 
decision of the mind which makes a good or bad character. 
If this be true how important then that the teacher should 
strive above every thing else to reach the self-governing 
power of the soul and mould it. The pupil should be trained 
in choosing the right and rejecting the wrong. But just 
here arises the greatest of all difficulties. The choice must 
be the voluntary act of the individual and must not be 
forced by the teacher. The teacher may present motives 
for choosing the good and rejecting the evil but he can go 
no further. Habits of right action may be cultivated until 
the choice of the good becomes almost automatic. Here is 
where the teacher has almost limitless power and limitless 
responsibility. The education of the will can not begin 
too early in the life of the child. To neglect strengthening 
the governing power of the soul until the emotional nature 
has gained the ascendency is the greatest misfortune that 
can befall the individual. All the tastes and inclinations 
of life are formed early and neglect is fatal. It matters 
not what may be the destiny of the individual the educa- 
tion of the will is all important. A correctly trained will 
lies at the basis of all noble action and of all worthy 
achievements. 





The only way for a rich man to be healthy is by exer- 


cise and abstinence, 
Temple. 


to live as if he were poor.—Sir W. 





You can not find an instance of any man, who is per- 
mitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to have te- 
dious hours.—Johnson. 





A house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment un- 
less there is a child in it rising three years old and a kitten 
rising six weeks.—Southey. 





“Sample Copy.”—These two words being interpreted 
into plain English, mean, “Please subscribe.” This journal 
every month in the year only costs 50 cents. Will you not 
send twenty-five 2-cent stamps at once and have your 
name enrolled in time for the Christmas number? 





--------- 


EXAMINATION. 


E-N-N-N-N--N-N- NN ---------------------) 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Each of the following words has two credits assigned to 











erroneously 26 sergeant 
overrated 27 pharmacy 
resources 28 uncertain 
nausea 29 extension 
concisely 30 hazard 
currency 31 neutrality 
revenge isthmus 
rhetoric beseige 
utensil seethe 
recollect 5 Jersey 
massacre } inaugural 
bicycle governor 
vagary injudicious 
volunteer purchase 

5 palatable February 
lieutenant necessary 
ineligible coincide 
discuss proceed 
exaggeration acquiescence 
defiant 5 correspondent 
vegetarian centralize 
fatally artillery 
syndicate consular 
summary immense 
physical compulsory 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Each of the following questions has 10 credits assign- 
ed to it. 

1. In a common school district, (a) where is legislative 
power vested? (b) Where is executive power vested? 

2. By what authority are (a) new counties organized; 
(b) new towns? 

8. What are the principal duties of inspectors of elec- 
tion on election day? 

4. The State constitution reads as follows: “No person 
shall be eligible to the legislature who at the time of his 
election is, or within one hundred days previous thereto 
has been, a member of congress or a civil or military officer 
under the United States.” Give reasons for such provision. 

5. Name some of the principal purposes for which 
money is raised by tax to carry on the government of a 
town. 

6. How is the salary of the president of the United 
States fixed? What does the constitution prescribe in regard 
to a change in his compensation? 

7. The constitution provides that “No senator or rep- 
resentative shall, during the time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
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ments whereof shall have been increased, during 
time.” Give reasons for such provision. 

8. Distinguish between an impeachment by the United 
States House of Representatives and the trial of that im- 
peachment by the Senate. 

9. How may a bill be passed over the president’s veto? 

10. Mention three powers denied to the States by the 
federal constitution. 


such 


ANSWERS. 
1. (a) In the votes of the district. 
2. (a) By the State Legislature. 
Supervisors. 
3. To receive and register the votes and to canvass the 
same. 
4, In order that one already holding office may not use 


(b) In the trustee. 
(b) By the Board of 


. his political position for personal and private ends. 


5. To keep in repair roads and bridges and to provide 
for the poor. 

6. By Congress. No law can be passed increasing the 
salary of president in office. 


7. So that he may not help to create a position for him- 
self. 


8. The House of Representatives act as a grand-jury 
to bring in an indictment, and the Senate acts as a jury to 
try those that have been indicted. 

9. By a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

10. The power to make treaties or alliances, to coin 
money, to grant letters of marque or reprisal. 





ARITHMETIC. 


MENTAL. 

1. A, B and C divide $50 in the proportion of %, % and 
1144; how much does each receive? 

2. What must 1 ask for flour worth $4 per barrel so I 
may fall 16%4 per cent from the asking price and still make 
25 per cent? 

3. A gave B 1-3 of his money plus $1-3, and then gave 
C 1-3 of the remainder plus $1-3, and then had $5 2-9 left; 
how much money had he at first? 

4. % of A’s age equals % of B’s age, and the sum of 
their ages equals 64 years; how long since B was 38 times 
as old as A? 

WRITTEN. 

5. (a) What is the relation of the product to the multi- 
plicand? (b) In what applications of percentage is time 
not an element? (c) Why invert the divisor in division of 
fractions? ? 

6. (a) Give a short rule for dividing by 125. (b) Name 
three synthetic processes in arithmetic and their corre- 
sponding analytic processes. (c) What is the relation of 
the gram to the meter? 

7. Find the greatest common denominator of 64 and 
216 by the method of continued division and explain the 
principles involved. 

8. How large a draft, payable in 60 days after sight, 
can be bought for $798.80, exchange being 114 per cent 
premium and interest 8 per cent? 

9. A commission merchant sold 1,300 barrels of flour 
at $5.75 a barrel, receiving 3% per cent commission, ‘and 
invested the proceeds in coffee at 28 cents a pound, first 


deducting 2 per cent commission for buying the coffee; 
what was his entire commission? 

10. (a) How many pills, each weighing 1.2 dg., can be 
made from 2.4 Hg. of calomel? (b) Find the interest on 
$700 for 3 years, 5 months and 16 days at 8 per cent. 

11. (a) A vessel holds 41.2 Kl. of milk; what is the 
milk worth at 7 cents a liter? (b) A man owns the §. E, 
¥% and the N. BE. % of the S. W. % of a section of land; 
what will it cost to fence his land in one field at 60 cents 
per rod? 

12. A person buys a Washington State warrant for 97 
per cent; if it is paid in 2 years, what rate of interest does 
he receive on his investment? Washington warrants bear 
interest at 8 per cent. 

ANSWERS. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. The proportion of %, % and 1-12 is the same as that 
of 6, 7 and 12. Then if the $50 be divided into (6 plus 7 
plus 12) 25 equal parts, A would receive 6 of those parts; 
B, 7 of them; and C, 12 of them. In one part there is 
1-25 of $50 which is $2; A should receive 6 times $2 or $12; 
B should receive 7 times $2 or $14; and C should receive 
12 times 2 which are $24. 

2. To gain 25 per cent or 4 of the cost the flour must 
be sold for $4, the cost, plus 4 of $4, the gain, which is 
$5. But in selling for $5 per barrel, a deduction of 163 
per cent, or % of the marked price is made, hence % of the 
marked price equals $5, and 6-6 equals 6 times’ ¥% of $3, 
which is $6. 

3. Since A gave C 1-3 more than 2-3 of his money and 
had $5 2-9 left, $5 2-9 plus $3-9, which is $5 5-9 equals 2-3 
of his money after the gift to B; then 3-3 of his money af- 
ter the gift to B equals 3 times 1% of $5 5-9, which is $75-9, 
and this in turn lacks $3-9 of being 2-3 of his money before 
making the gift to B, and 3-3 of his money equals 3 times 
1% of ($75-9 plus $3-9) which is $13. 

4. Since 34 of A’s age equals % of B’s, 3-3 of A’s age 
equals 5% of B’s. Then % of B’s age, or A’s age, plus 
5-5 of B’s age equals 8-5 of B’s age, which equals 64 years; 
then % of B’s age equals \ of 64 years, or 8 years and 5- 
5 equals 5 times 8 years, or 40 years; and % of B’s age, 
equals 3 times 8 years, or 24 years. The difference of 
their ages is 40 years, minus 24 years, which is 16 years. 
The difference is always the same. At the time when B 
was three times as old as A, the difference between their 
ages was twice A’s age. Then A was at that time \% of 
16 years, or 8 years old, and that has been as long as the 
difference between 24 years, and 8 years, which is 16 years 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

5. (a) The product is of the same kind as the multipli- 
cand and bears the same relation to it that the multiplier 
bears to unity. (b) Time is not an element in Profit and 
Loss. Commission and Brokerage Trade Discount, Sight 
Exchange, the general problems in percentage, Duties, and 
practically not in Insurance and Taxes. (c) Invert the terms 
of the divisor to find how many times it is contained in 
unity. 

6. (a) Divide by 1,000 by moving the decimal point 3 
places to the left, and multiply the quotient by 8.  (b) 
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The synthetic processes are addition, multiplication and 
involution. The corresponding analytical processes are 
subtraction, division and evolution. (c) One edge of the 
cube, the weight of which volume of distilled water is 
the gram, equals 1-100 of the meter. 

8. $800. 

9. $403.064, total commission. 

10. (a) 2,000 pills. (b) $193.822 4-9, total interest. 

11. (a) $2,874. (b) $480. 

12. 9.77-97 per cent. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. By what may a noun or pronoun be modified? Give 
sentences illustrating each. 

2. (a) What is a noun clause? (b) Illustrate, with sen- 
tences, five ways in which they can be used. 

38. What parts of speech have comparison? Compare 
one of each. 

4. Define the different sentences as classified according 
to use; according to meaning. 

5. Write two sentences each containing a participle; 
the one partaking of the adjective, the other of the noun. 

6. Correct or justify: “The assembly was divided in 
its opinions.” “Why are dust and ashes proud?’ “He 
raised up.” “Draw that circle rounder.” “He has laid 
there an hour.” 

7. Write the plural of the following words: Topaz, halo, 
lily, wife, mouse, crisis, vertebra, pailful, t. 

8. The part of speech to which a word belongs depends 
upon what? Illustrate. 

9. (a) Write a prepositional phrase with a participle 
and its object as the object of the proposition; (b) use the 
same verb transitively and intransitively; (c) use the same 
verb in the past tense, in the passive voice, and in the 
progressive form. 

10. Analyze or diagram: “He who would succeed must 
merit the success desired, and not simply seem to do so.” 

11. Use “that” as four different parts of speech. 

12. (a) Which are the principal parts of speech? Why 
so designated? (b) Define redundant, auxiliary, defective 
verbs. Example of each. 


ANSWERS. 


1. Modifications of a noun or pronoun: a, adjective, 
b, phrase, c, clause, d, participle, e, infinitive, f, noun or 
pronoun in possessive case, g, noun in apposition. 

2. a, A subordinate clause expressing the meaning of 
a noun, used like a noun. b, What he said amused the chil- 
dren. I will determine by what he says. Can you explain 
what you mean? It has been proved that the earth is 
round. That stars are suns is a fact. 

3. Adjectives and adverbs; large, larger, largest; little, 
less, least. ‘ 

4. The question should have read according “to use”; 
according “to form.” 

5. Hearing a step, I turned.Walking is a pleasant ex- 
ercise. 

6. The assembly were divided in their opinions. Why 
is dust and ashes proud? He arose. Draw the circle, or, 


draw the circle more nearly round. He has lain there an 
hour. 


7. Topazes, halos, lilies, wives, mice, crises, vertebrae, 
pailfuls or pailsful, t’s. 

8. Use. Iron the clothes; Iron is a metal. 

9. a, We receive good by doing good. b, The bird sang 
a song. The bird sings. c, John ate a melon. The melon 
was eaten by John. John is eating a melon. 

11. These are the best that I have; Relative Pronoun. 
That book is mine; Adjective. So live that you may not 
fear death; Conjunction. That is heroism; Adjective Pro- 
noun 

12. a, Present use, past tense, past participle. The 
parts from which the other parts are derived. b, Verbs 
that have both a regular and irregular form; bade, bid. 
Helping verbs, Can. Verbs that are wanting in any of 
their parts. Can. 

The remaining answers will be found on another page. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Define (a) physiology; (b) hygiene. 

2. Compare the right lung with the left lung in regard 
to (a) size; (b) number of lobes. 

3. Mention the three classes of non-nitrogenous or car- 
bonaceous food substances. 

4. Give (a) location; (b) description; (c) office of the per- 
spiratory glands. 

5. What is the principal mineral substances found in (a) 
the bones; (b) the blood? 

6. What are tendons? Where is the largest one in the 
body and what is it called? 

7. Mention two means by which it may be determined 
whether a vein or an artery has been severed. 

8. Name three of the digestive fluids and the organ by 
which each is secreted. 

9. State the effects that the excessive use of alcoh®l has 
upon the stomach. 

10. Describe the structure of the muscular walls of the 
stomach. What name is applied to the movements of the 
walls. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Physiology treats of the structure and functions 
of the human body. (b) Hygiene treats of the proper care 
of the body. 

2. The right lung is larger. The left lung has more lobes. 

8. Grain, fruits, vegetables. 

4. (a) Under the skin; (b) small sac opening through the 
pores of the skin; (c) to secrete and hold moisture. 

5. (a) Lime; (b) iron. 

6. The continuation of the muscles. The tendon of 
Achilles, extending from the heel upward. 

7. By the color of the blood and by the flow of the blood. 

8. Saliva by the salivary glands; gastric juice from the 
walls of the stomach; bile from the liver. 

9. It tends to influence and harden the tissues. 

10. The muscles pass around the stomach as well as 
perpendicularly crossing each other at various angles. Me- 
chanical action. 





Order your books for the holidays now, and you are sure 
to have them when you need them. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT—HIGH SCHOOL. 


1. State (a) the chief duty. (b) term of office. (c) the sal- 
ary of the treasurer of this state. 

2. What is meant by giving bail? 

3. If the sheriff is unable to suppress disorder, state two 
sources from which assistance may be obtained. i 

4. (a) In what office is a deed recorded? (b) Why should 
it be recorded? 

5. Name in order three officials who succeed the President 
in case of his removal. 

6. There are three co-ordinate and independent depart- 
ments of our government. (a) Name these departments. 
(b) Why should they be independent? 

7. State one method by which the National Constitution 
may be amended. 

8. State three rights assured by the Constitution to all 
persons in this country accused of crime. 

9. State (a) one argument for, and (b) one 
against restricted suffrage in a large city. 

10. Define (a) subpoena. (b) warrant. (c) plea, (d) appeal. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) To take care of the public funds of the State. (b) 
Two years. (c) $5,000. 

2. A person or persons bind themselves in writing to pay 
a certain amount, fixed by the court, if the prisoner fails 
to appear. 

3. The State militia may be ordered out. 
may call on citizens to help. 

4. (a) County Clerk’s office. 
be lost. 

5. Vice-President, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary of State. 

6. Legislative, executive, judicial. 
good £overnment. 

7. By two-thirds of both Houses of Congress agreeing on 
an amendment, and this being ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. 

8. The right of a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury; to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to 
have power to call witnesses in his defense, and to have the 
assistance of counsel. 

9. (a) Public safety. (b) Equal rights to all. 

10. (a) A summons to appear in court and testify. (b) A 
document authorizing an officer to make an arrest. (c) 
An argument made by an attorney in behalf of his client. (d) 
Taking a case to a higher court. 


argument 


The sheriff 


(b) Because the deed may 


In the interests of 





A man endowed with great perfections, without good 
breeding, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, but 
always wants change for his ordinary occasions.—Steele. 


Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed.—Bovee. 


Opinions grounded on prejudice are always sustained 


with the greatest violence.—Jeffrey. 


Don’t wait until the week before Christmas to order holl- 
day books. Order now and avoid the delay at that time. 











NOVEMBER LESSONS. 


BY MARIE K, AKERS. 


LESSONS ON SQUIRRELS. 


Material:—A live squirrel if possible. If one cannot be obtained, have 
pictures of squirrels. 


NAME AND MEANING. 
What little animal is fond of nuts? Word squirrel comes 
from two words meaning “shade” and “tail.’”” What a good 


MR. AND MRS. SQUIRREL AT HOME. 


name this is for him, as he often sits in the shade 

his great tail. 

Where he lives:—Most of the time he lives in the woods. 
BODY. 

The squirrel’s body is long and slender, It is covered with 
soft, beautiful fur. He has a very bushy, long tail. How 
gracefully he carries it curved over his back! Of what use 
is his tail? Mr. Squirrel sometimes uses it for a cloak, and 
wraps himself all up in it when he goes to sleep. His tail 
helps him in jumping, too. 

Legs:—Short and slender. 
TOES. 

On fore foot the squirrel has four, long, slender toes; on 
each hind foot he has five. Can you find the long, sharp 
claw at the end of each toe? Each claw is curved at the 
tip. What does the squirrel’s foot show us? It shows us 
that he is made to climb trees. When he runs down a tree he 
turns his toes so that the nails point backwards;why does 
he do this?Why can he run down a tree as easily as he runs 
up one? 
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HOW HE EATS. 

How does Mr. Squirrel sit when he eats? How does he 
hold his nut? How sharp his teeth must be to nibble and 
nibble at the shell as he does! When his teeth get dull, 
how does he sharpen them? Every time he nibbles at a nut 
his teeth become sharper and sharper, because the nut 
sharpens his teeth, so they never get dull. The squirrel has 
four front teeth shaped like a chisel, and these teeth keep 
growing and growing as long as the squirrel lives. Shouldn’t 
you think they would become so long that he could not eat 
at all? They would if the squirrel did not gnaw and nibble 
all of the time to keep his teeth the right length. 

FOOD. 

What does the squirrel like best to eat? Besides nuts 
he eats wheat, fruits, eggs, insects and pine cones. What 
will he do for food in the winter? How does he collect and 
store his nuts? Where does he put them? Does he ever 
forget where his storehouses are? How does he carry the 
nuts to his storehouse? When his tree is full where does 
he go? Why does he go into his house when cold weather 
comes? What does he do in such a little house? He can- 
not run about; he cannot eat all of the time. 

USES OF THE SQUIRREL. 

The squirrel is a very useful little animal. What is the 
flesh sometimes used for? What does the flesh of the squir- 
rel look like; taste like? What different things is the squir- 
rel’s fur used for? The squirrel can be tamed. When 
tame he is a very good pet. 


LESSON ON NUTS. 
Material:—An acorn and a hazelnut for each child. 


Parts:—(a) Nut. (b) Cupin which it rests. (Have children take nut out 
of cup.) 


CUPS. 

Why called cup? Compare the shape, color, substance 
of the hazelnut and the acorn. Both smooth inside, rough 
on outside. Cup of hazelnut formed of small leaves joined 
together at bottom. Edge of acorn forms circle. 


Nuts. 


than broad, both blunt at one end, 
Why this shape? 


Shape. Longer 
rounded at other. 


SHELLS. 
Why is the meat of the nut protected by a shell, while 
berries and fruits are not? 
What animals devour nuts?—Squirrels, bears, pigs, wood- 
peckers. 


HOW ARE NUTS DISTRIBUTED ? 

(a) Wind scatters some. Which ones does the wind 
scatter? 

(b) Some will float in water. Name those. 

(c) Some kinds stick to our clothing and to fur animals. 
Which nuts stick? 
(d) Animals carry them in their pouches. Shape helps. 
Why? 

USES OF NUTS. 

(a) Food for people. What nuts eaten by us? Speak of 
all different ways we eat nuts. 

(b) Food for animals. How the squirrel 


stores his 
food away. 
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(c) Juice of some used for different purposes. What 
nut furnishes this juice? 

(d) Furnish seeds for next year. 

LESSON ON INDIANS. 

Material:—As many different pictures of Indians as possible; pictures 
to show their personal appearance, dress, wigwams, etc. Try to have 
bows, arrows, tomahawks, canoes, beadwork, wampum, and as many 
other things as possible. 

WHERE FOUND. 

When Columbus came he found men unknown to the 
people living across the ocean. Why did he call them In- 
dians? 

TRIBES. 

Divided into many tribes. Each tribe ruled by a 
sachem or chief. How these tribes differed. Names of 
some tribes we are familiar with. What tribes lived in the 
part of the country where we now live? 

APPEARANCE. 

Skin brown or copper-colored. Their straight black hair 
grew very long, sometimes covering their faces. Eyes dark, 
deeply set, dull, sleepy, half closed. Faces very broad 
across cheek bones, lips full and rounded. 


DRESS. 

The Indians clothed themselves with the skins of ani- 
They loved ornaments, and used beads made of clam 
shells, feathers, porcupine quills, and parts of birds and 


mals. 








PAPOOSE. 

animals. They were very fond of painting and tatooing 

their bodies. Sometimes they stained their faces with 

colored earths and juices of plants. The paint varied for 

grief or joy, peace or war. Read from Hiawatha the part 

beginning with, “He was dressed in shirt of doeskin.” 
HOMES. 

There was often a great difference in the homes of the 
tribes. Most of them lived in wigwams or huts. These 
were made of poles or branches of trees, set up so as to 
meet at the top. These they covered with skins of animals, 
or pieces of bark. Some tribes lived in holes dug in the 
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ground; some lived in caves. The ground was always their 
bed; when it was cold they spread skins of animals to sleep 
on; in summer their beds were made of boughs. For dishes 
they used wooden bowls, gourds, and sometimes vessels 
made of clay. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

All athletic exercises, running, leaping, paddling, games 
of ball, games with small stones, and many queer dances. 
The boys were trained from the time they left the cradle to 
feats requiring skill and courage. They were especially 
fond of hunting and riding. For miles they would track 
the wild animals through the forests, shooting them with 
their bows and arrows, or sometimes using a tomahawk. 

ARROW. 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 
BOW. 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak tree made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer skin. 
His tomahawk was a kind if hatchet. 
FOOD. 

Cooking was very simple indeed, with no seasoning 
whatever. When they had baking to be done, holes were 
dug in the ground, in which the food was placed and baked 
by a hot fire built near. Hot stones were thrown into the 
water when they wished to boil food. Roasting was done 
over fires. About the only things raised were corn and po- 
tatoes. The squaws were expected to do all work of this 
kind, tilling the soil, etc. The men never paid any atten- 








THE WONDERFUL, PIASA BIRD. 
tion to agriculture. The tribes that lived near the rivers 
or lakes depended upon fish for their food. These tribes 
that dwelt on the prairies or in the forests lived by hunting 
all kinds of game. 
CHARACTER. 

The Indians loved to fight. They were cunning and 

watchful, seldom fighting in open battle, but creeping up 


. 


quietly until they were upon their enemies, then rushing 
upon them unexpectedly. When pursuing an enemy the 
Indian was very persevering, and when prisoners were cap- 
tured he was most cruel and revengeful. The one consid- 
ered the bravest was he who could show the greatest num- 
ber of scalps torn from the heads of his enemies. A “brave” 


AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


was one who, besides being brave in battle, could endure 
the most painful tortures. Sometimes they tested one an- 
other to see how much they could endure without a mur- 
mur. They were very hospitable, and grateful for all 
favors. They never forgot a kindness nor an injury. 
Have the Indians been treated justly by the white men? 
Read Mrs. Custer’s “Boots and Saddles,” Cooper’s nov- 
els—“‘The last of the Mohicans,” and others. 
Stories of the Pilgrims and the Indians should be given 
in connection with the Thanksgiving work. Read from 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, “How the Canoe Was Made.” 


ORAL NUMBER WORK. 


1. How many legs have six squirrels? Seven squirrels? 
Five squirrels? 
2. One hundred Pilgrims came to this country. The 


first winter one half of the people died. 
How many were left? 

38. The Pilgrims landed on the 21st of December; how 
many days before Christmas? 

4. A boy gathered twenty-four quarts of nuts. How 
much will he get for them if he sells them for twelve cents 
per peck? 

5. A squirrel stores away eight pecks of nuts for the 
winter. How many bushels did he store? 

6. A squirrel steals four eggs a day from nests. In how 
many days will he steal a dozen? 

7. Four years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
there had been an Indian village at that place. What year 
did the Indians leave Plymouth? 

8. Squanto helped the Pilgrims plant thirty-two pecks 
of corn. How many bushels did they plant? 


How many died? 
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9. One of the Pilgrims caught eight fish one day and 
nine fish the next day. How many did he catch altogether? 

10. In 1630 another colony came from England and set- 
tled in Massachusetts. How long had the Pilgrims been 
there when this colony came? 

11. A farmer sold nine pumpkins. If he received five 
cents apiece for them how much did he get for the nine? 

12. The family of Miles Standish ate a peck of potatoes 
every week. How long would it have taken them to eat 
two bushels and three pecks? 

13. A farmer sold four turkeys, each weighing. nine 
pounds. At ten cents a pound, how much did he receive for 
the turkeys? 

14. At six cents a pint, what will four quarts and a 
pint of cranberries cost? 

15. There were forty-eight Pilgrims to celebrate the 
first Thanksgiving; one fourth as many Indians came to the 
feast. How many Indians came? How many people were 
there in all at the feast? 

16. A little boy picked six pints of cranberries one day 
and four pints the next day. How much will he receive if 
he sells them for seven cents per quart? 

17. How many days in October and November? 

18. When turkey is nine cents per pound, how many 
pounds can I buy for sixty-three cents? If I give the man 
seventy-five cents when I pay him, how much change do I 
receive ?—School Education. 


A GAME OF AUTHORS. 


Makes and mends for first class customers....Taylor 
Represents the dwellings of the civilized Holmes 
Can be worn on the head 
The name that means such fiery things........ Burns 
What an oyster soup is apt to be Shelley 
Hunch-backed but not deformed Campbell 
A ten-footer whose name begins with fifty. .Longfellow 
A very vital part of the body Harte 
Comes from an uncleaned pig.... . Bacon 
A game and a male of the human species....Tennyson 
A slang expression.... .... Dickens 
A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s feet....Bunyan 
A domestic animal and what she cannot do. .Cowper 
Never melancholy 
5 Is very fast indeed 
3} A manufactured metal 

“Put an edible grain between an ant and a bee and a 

much loved poet you'll speedily see” 

To agitate a weapon Shakespeare 

A worker in the precious metals Goldsmith 

“Kach human head in time is said, will turn to him, 

though he is dead’’.... 

An American manufacturing town.... 

What! What are you doing 

A prefix and a disease 

The reigning monarch of the South 
5 The witches’ salutation to Macbeth 

What a rather coarse father said to his son at table.... 

Chaucer 

27 Something very agreeable for most animals. .Dryden 
28 One of the greatest personages in Europe 





_ 
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READING THE PUPIL’S FACE. 


Among the great helps the teacher enjoys are the faces 
of the young in their prompt expression of emotion and in- 
telligence. Older people have learned to wear masks, to 
carry a sore heart behind a cheerful and even a smiling 
face; but the young are transparent. They show in their 
faces both the good and the bad in their lives. They tell 
the teacher what he has to overcome, and how far he has 
succeeded in overcoming it. They register their inward 
growth, month by month and year by year, in the enno- 
bling of facial expression, the expansion of the brow, the 
brightening of the eye, the increased sensitiveness of the 
mouth. The face blossoms under the influence of intense 
and right feeling, as truly as does a rose or a lily. Those 
who look into the faces of the young they try to teach, find 
their guide-posts which show the way to the best results. 
Nor is it for the teacher to be discouraged by traces of 
blank indifference or ignoble desire. These are the enemies 
he has to overcome, the wilderness he has to make blossom 
as a garden.—S. S. Times. 





We can furnish any book published at the publisher’s 
prices, often much less. Be sure to name the publisher 
and send us all your book orders. 





WORD STUDIES. 


i 3 
animals that bark, hiss, coo, croak, neigh, grunt, 


Name 
bray, bleat, quack, crow, roar, mew, growl, cackle, buzz, 
hoot, drone, scream, chatter, squeak, hum: 

II. 

Name animals used for carrying burdens, for hunting, 
for drawing loads, for show, for yielding milk, fur, hair, 
wool, down, feathers, ivory, pearls, sponge, horns, moroc- 
co, kip, ambergris, angora, cashmere, isinglass, sperm oil, 
fretilizer. 

III. 

Tell some things used in making whitewash, pickle, 
meerschaum, mortar, sauerkraut, paint, varnish, bread, 
macaroni, firecrackers, shoe blacking, silk, porcelain, 
bronze, ink. 

IV. 

Name a few birds that swim, climb, wade, perch, run, 
scratch, kill, go in flocks, in pairs, singly, make nests in 
hollow trees, in barns, under fences, on bare ground, among 
boughs, make no nest; the smallest nest, in water, in sand; 
a bird without wings, one that runs in a circle, that sings 
at night, carries other birds on its back and hangs with its 
head downward. 

V. 

How does the horse defend itself? goat? pig? sheep? 
zebra? giraffe? goose? hen? snake? fish? llama? camel? cat? 
squirrel? rabbit? boy? monkey? elephant? porcupine? beav- 
er? eagle? donkey? 

VI. 

How many toes does the turkey have? pig? hen? os- 
trich? camel? elephant? alligator? rabbit? dog? cat?—Michi- 
gan Moderator. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 
1. Food. 

Lead pupils to state why we eat, where the food is first 
received, what process it undergoes there, and by what 
means this is accomplished. 

2. Teeth. 

(a) Location, (b) covering, (c) kinds, 
canines. 

Give the form and use of each kind and tell where sit- 
uated. 

Talk about the care of the teeth} manner of cleaning and 
importance of keeping them clean. 
with hard substance; show why. 
the teeth. Give reasons. 

3. Tongue. 

(a) Location, (b) uses. 
4. Saliva. 

Lead the pupils to state the effect of chewing and dis- 
cover whence the moisture comes and what it is called. 

Do not chew gum; do not chew tobacco. 

Teach that in chewing gum the saliva is wasted. 
why it should not be wasted. 

Teach that in chewing tobacco the saliva is poisoned. 
Show why it should not be poisoned. 

Teach the process of chewing and swallowing the food. 
5. Stomach. 

(a) Location, (b) use, (c) care. 

Give the use of the stomach—to receive food; to soften 
and mix the food. 

Give the name of the fluid in the stomach. 

Give lessons on the care of the stomach. 


incisors, molars, 


Do not pick the teeth 
Do not crack nuts with 


Show 


(a) Time of taking food—stated times—do not eat be- 
tween meals. Why? 

(b) Manner of eating—eat slowly; masticate thorough- 
ly; do not drink while eating. Why? 

(c) Quantity of food—do not eat too much 
before fully satisfied. Why? 


(d) Condition of food—do not take food very hot nor 
very cold. Which is more injurious, very hot or very cold? 

The food passes from the stomach into the intestines. 
All that part of the food that can be used to make blood 
is taken up by the many little vessels and carried to the 
heart. 


stop eating 





OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF LIFE IN THE 
COLONIES IN 1763. 


1.—Social and Industrial Conditions. 

Population. 

Implements and inventions unknown. 

The printing press. 

The postal service. 

Trades and occupations then unknown. 

Labor—the apprentice, the “indented servant,” the re- 
demptioner, the slave. 

Acts of trade regulating—iron making, cloth making, 
hat making. 


Cause of no manufactures. 

The cities. 

Travel. 

The navigation acts. 

State of agriculture. 

Government. 

The charter colonies. 

The proprietary colonies, 

The royal colonies. 

The colonial governors. 

The lords of trade and plantation. 
The king. —From McMasters’ History, 





HISTORY OF SOME GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES, 


BY N. J. RITTER. 


1. Why is the southern boundary of Michigan not ina 
continued straight line with the northern boundary of Ohio? 

In the year 1802, a sufficient number of people had set- 
tled in that part of the Northwestern territory, now known 
as the State of Ohio, to entitle them to admission into the 
Union; the request was granted by Congress. It made 
very little difficulty to settle the boundaries of the new 
State. The western boundary of Pennsylvania was a sur- 
veyed line, that naturally became the boundary 
Ohio. 


also of 
In the south they had the Ohio River as a boundary. 
In the north Lake Erie was a natural boundary. All that 
remained to be settled was a western and partly also a | 
northern boundary. Now that partial boundary was found 
by drawing a straight line from the most western extrem- 
ity of Lake Erie to the most southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan; (notice your map). The western boundary was 
found by starting at the Ohio River near the mouth of the 
Big Miami River and going northward on a line with the 
meridian until the line was struck which was drawn be- 
tween the two lakes, Erie and Michigan. ‘Thus the boun- 
dary of Ohio was settled and the people were satisfied. 

When, in 1814, the Territory of Indiana expressed the 
desire to be admitted into the Union, Congress complied 
with the request, suggesting that the surveyed line between 
the two lakes, namely, between the two extremities of the 
two lakes, be taken for the northern boundary, and that 
from the point of the most southern extension of Lake 
Michigan a line be drawn on a line with the meridian until 
the Wabash River was reached. The boundaries so sug- 
gested “defrauded” the people of Indiana entirely of lake 
front and therefore the northern boundary was extended 
somewhat toward the north and the western somewhat 
toward the west. This gave the State of Indiana a sufficient 
stretch of lake front and the present town, Michigan City, 
situated there, proves the wisdom of the step taken by 
the boundary commission. 


When, some years afterward, the Territory of Illinois 
was to be admitted into the Union, the old originally sur- 
veyed line between the two lakes, it was suggested, should 
be extended to the Mississippi River, and thus the northern 
boundary of Illinois settled. This met with the same ob- 
jection as in Indiana. The people of Illinois claimed a 
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portion of lake front, therefore the northern boundary of 
Illinois was established considerably north of the original 
line. 

2, Why does the northern peninsula of Michigan belong 
to the State of Michigan? 


In the year 1835, the State of Ohio and the Territory of 
Michigan had quite a dispute over certain boundary ques- 
tions. A strip of land was claimed by both. Both gov- 
ernors called out the militia, and war was declared between 
the two “great powers,” but did not come to blows. Con- 
gress mediated and settled the dispute by offering Michigan 
the peninsula south of Lake Superior and promising the 
territory admission into the Union as a State. The gov- 
ernment of the territory accepted the terms and relinquish- 
ed its claim upon Ohio. 

8. Give history of the triangular piece of land in north- 
western Pennsylvania, bordering on Lake Erie, on which 
the city of Erie is situated. 

When the original colonies settled their boundaries they 
took certain parallels for boundary lines. It so happened 
that the northern boundary of Pennsylvania reached Lake 
Erie at the same point where now its western boundary 
reaches it. This deprived Pennsylvania entirely of lake 
front, and in order to acquire some, it was obliged to pur- 
chase from the colony of New York that strip of land 
known as the Pennsylvania triangle. 

4. Why has the northern boundary of Delaware a cir- 
cular form? 


After Wm. Penn had obtained a grant of Pennsylvania, 


being desirous of owning the land on the west bank of the 
Delaware to the sea, he procured from the Duke of York in 
1682, a release of all his title and claim to New Castle and 12 
miles around it, and to the land between this tract and the 
sea. A line that was the arc of a circle of a twelve-mile ra- 


dius was then run from New Castle as a center. When 
the “three lower counties on the Delaware” became a State, 
they retained this boundary. 

5. Account for the triangular tract of land on the west 
shore of the Lake of the Woods, belonging to the United 
States. 

This tract of land is a remnant, a witness, of certain 
historical events of interest to us as Americans. Let me 
first say that the sources of the Mississippi River were not 
known at the time when the Mississippi wasmade the boun- 
dary between the great French possession, called Louisiana, 
and our Original Thirteen States, perhaps it was supposed 
to rise from the Lake of the Woods. It was settled by 
the boundary commission, convened in Paris, that the boun- 
dary between Louisiana and the United States should be the 
Mississippi River, and the line should be followed till it 
reached a point 49 degrees and 40 minutes north latitude. 
It is interesting to know why the 49th degree of latitude 
was chosen, namely, because it is the latitude of Paris. 
Now, if you will please notice, this horn is exactly 40 min- 
utes of a degree in length. That 40 minutes has never been 
called in question. 


But another thing greatly agitated the minds of the citi- 
zens of the United States during Polk’s administration. It 
was the boundary between the land west of the Rocky 
Mountains and British America. The United States had 


claimed some territory north of this line, as far as Alaska, 
latitude 54 degrees, 40 minutes; and Great Britain had 
claimed the territory south of this line to the Columbia 
River. A large party in the United States preferred war 
with Great Britain to giving up the American claim; they 
demanded “Fifty-four, Forty, or Fight.” But by a treaty 
both Great Britain and the United States gave up part of 
their claims and took a middle line as the boundary. No- 
tice that the triangular part cut off is not approachable 
from the United States except by water. ‘The little notch 
in the Canadian boundary is a relic of 1783. 

6. Account for the notch in the boundary line separat- 
ing Kentucky from Tennessee, between the Cumberland 
and Tennessee Rivers. 


The territory now occupied by the two States, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, was formerly part of the States of 
Virginia and North Carolina. Kentucky is the daughter of 
Virginia; Tennessee the daughter of North Carolina. Dur- 
ing colonial days the dividing line was shifted repeatedly, 
but in 1728 it was finally fixed at 36 degrees, 30 minutes 
north latitude. After 329 miles of this boundary, begin- 
ning at the Atlantic Coast, had been surveyed from time to 
time, and marked, no other step was then taken in the loca- 
tion of the boundary until after the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. In 1779, urged by the pressing demands from their 
western settlers, the legislatures of the two States, (Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina) found time to appoint a commis- 
sion to extend the boundary. The commissioners, Hender- 
son and W. B. Smith, on the part of North Carolina, and 
Walker and Dan Smith, on the part of Virginia, met in 
September, 1779. They failed to find the point at which 
a former commission ended their line. Memoranda of 
agreement were entered on the books of both parties to the 
effect “that the point of observation was in north latitude 
86 degrees, 31 minutes, 25 seconds, and in west longitude 
81 degrees, 12 minutes. They ran due south one mile to 
a point supposed to be in latitude 36 degrees, 30 minutes 
to the satisfaction of all. 

From this point they ran a line, which they supposed to 
be due west, about forty-five miles. Here a disagreement 
ocecurred, and the two surveying parties separated, run- 
ning parallel lines about two miles apart, the line of the 
Carolina commissioners, generally known as Henderson’s 
Line, being north of the line of the Virginia commissioners, 
commonly called Walker’s Line. The Carolina commis- 
sioners continued their line as far as the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. At this point they abandoned the work, after send- 
ing a letter of protest against Walker’s line. The Virginia 
commissioners continued to the Tennessee River and then, 
although not authorized to extend the line beyond the Ten- 
nessee River, proceeded to mark its termination on the 
Mississippi; but did not survey the intervening distance. 


In consequence of the failure to make due allowance for 
the variation of the needle, Walker’s Line deflected contin- 
uously to the north. Hither on account of the imperfection 
of their astronomical instruments, or from.a failure to test 
their work by a sufficient number of astronomical observa- 
tions, the commissioners seemed not to detect, or at least 
did not correct, this constant northward deflection. Walk- 
er’s Line first touched Tennessee near latitude 36 degrees, 
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34 minutes, and reached Tennessee River near latitude 36 
degrees, 40 minutes, more than twelve miles too far north 
in a direct line, or about seventeen miles by way of the 
river. Henderson’s Line, running two miles north of Walk- 
er’s Line, was still further wrong. When subsequently 
the two States, Kentucky and Tennessee, were obliged to 
adjust the annoying disputes arising from these irregulari- 
ties, it was finally agreed upon to accept Walker’s Line as 
far as the Tennessee River, and from there to the Missis- 
sippi locaté the boundary upon the latitude 36 degrees, 30 
minutes. This caused the “notch.” The agreement was 
arrived at only after several years of bickering and con- 
tention between the two States. 

7. How is the boundary line between United States and 
Canada marked? 

The northern boundary of our country is marked by 
cairns, iron pillars, earth mounds, and timber posts. <A 
cairn is 74 by 8 feet; an earth mound 7 feet by 14 feet; an 
iron pillar 7 feet high; timber posts 5 feet high. There 
are 385 of these marks between Lake of the Woods and 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. The British place one 
British post. They are hollow iron castings, three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, in the form of a truncated pyramid, 
8 feet high, 8 inches square at the bottom and 4 inches at 
the top. They have at the top a solid pyramid cap, and at 
the bottom an octagonal flange one inch thick. Upon the 
opposite faces are cast in two inches high the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: ‘Convention of London,” and “October 
20, 1818.” The inscriptions begin about four feet six inches 
above the base, and read upwards. The interior of the 
hollow posts is filled with well-seasoned cedar posts, sawed 
to fit, and securely spiked through spike holes cast in the 
pillars for the purpose. Each pillar weighs 85 pounds. 
They are all set four feet in the ground, with their inscrip- 
tion faces to the north and south. [For the wooden posts 
well seasoned logs are selected, and the portion above the 
ground painted red, to prevent swelling and_ shrinking. 
Where the line crosses lakes, mountains of stone have been 
built, the bases being, in some places, 18 feet under water, 
and the tops projecting 8 feet above the lake’s surface at 
high water mark. In forests the line is marked by felling 
the timber a rod wide and clearing away the underbrush. 
The work of cutting through the swamps was very great, 
but it has been well done, and the boundary distinctly 
marked. 

8. Locate Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Mason and Dixon’s Line is a line running along the 
boundary between Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was 
surveyed by Chas. Mason and Jeremiah Dixon in 1763-67. 
For about eighty years after 1681, there were constant dis- 
sensions between the Baltimores and the Penn family in 
regard to the position of the boundary line between their 
colonial possessions. The survey was commenced in 1760, 
by a party of surveyors, and completed in 1767 by Mason 
and Dixon. They marked out a line 244 miles in length, 
passing through forests, over mountain ridges, ete. At the 
end of every fifth mile a stone was planted, on which was 
engraved on one side the arms of Lord Baltimore, on the 
other those of the Penns. The intermediate miles were 
marked by smaller stones with an M on one side and a P 


on the other. All the stones came from England. This 
line received its great notoriety from the fact that Pepp. 
sylvania and all the States north of it became free, while 
Maryland and all the States south of it remained 
States.—Teachers’ Advance. 


slave 





READING AND LANGUAGE. 


PRIMARY. 

Our personal experience in the school room, coupled 
with a somewhat careful observation beyond the limits 
of that experience, leads us to conclude that many auth- 
ors and compilers of text-books for primary pupils err in 
two things particularly. 


First: Exercises in reading, after the pupil has com- 
mand of the printed and script forms of a few words, 
should be narrative in character rather than descriptive, 
Children love stories. They will listen attentively to a 
narrative which, in its composition and in the language 
used, may be quite beyond their years, while the language 
of simple description will fail utterly to awaken noticea- 
ble interest in them. Doubly true is this if the descrip. 
tion be of that jerky detached, and in some cases abstract 
sort so Common in some first readers. 


“This is a dog,” “The dog has a cap,” “Can he run?” 
“The dog can run,” is a lesson I find in a very excellent 
first reader. In our opinion the children who are set to 
work upon this lesson will derive less benefit from it and 
work with less interest than they would, had the new 
words been woven into a simple little story about the 
dog taking the boy’s cap. If you will place the picture 
accompanying the lesson just quoted before a class of 
twelve children, ten of them will write, if they can write, 
if not, they will tell you a story about it that will serve the 
purpose of a “lesson’”’ vastly better than the one given in 
the book. 


The second error of the book-makers for this grade is 
this: Many of the lessons are made insipid—yes, flat, even 
for child-minds, by a jumble of words in a statement 
which is below the child’s standard of expression. ‘This 
is a girl,” “This boy is Tom,” “See the fat cat!’ “Ned, can 
you hop?” “I see a fat cat,” “See the cat on the mat!” “I 
see the red hen,” “Can I pat the fat cat?” and much more 
of the same class can be found in the most popular first 
readers in use—Readers deservedly popular, for they pre- 
sent many excellent features. 


Now we maintain that the foregoing, and all similar 
statements, especially when accompanied by pictures them- 
selves saying all and more than the statements do, are 
below the mental capacity of the average First-reader pu- 
pil. This talk about “red hens,” “fat cats,” etc., makes 
rather dry diet for the young mind just beginning its con- 
structive work. 


The above is clipped from an old educational journal 


and expresses our views exactly. It is time the first read- 
ers were revised so as to leave out this twaddle about the 
fat cat and the red hen, and put in sentences that say 
something about objects.—Ed. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 

Washington, Oct. 25.—The President to-day issued the 
following Thanksgiving proclamation: 

“A national custom dear to the hearts of the people, 
calls for the setting apart of one day in each year as an 
occasion of special thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
blessings of the preceding year. This honored observance 
acquires with time a tender significance. It enriches do- 
mestic life. It summons under the family roof the absent 
children to glad reunion with those they love. 

“Seldom has this nation had greater cause for profound 
thanksgiving. No great pestilence has invaded our shores. 
Liberal employment waits upon labor. Abundant crops 
have rewarded the efforts of the husbandman. Increased 
comforts have come to the home. The national finances 
have been strengthened and public credit has been sus- 
tained and made firmer. In all branches of industry and 
trade there has been an unequaled degree of prosperity, 
while there has been a steady gain in the moral and educa- 
tional growth of our national character. 

“Churches and schools have flourished. American pa- 
triotism has been exalted. Those engaged in maintaining 
the honor of the flag with such signal success, have been, 
in a large degree, spared from disaster and disease. An 
honorable peace has been ratified with a foreign nation 
with which we were at war and we are now on friendly 
relations with every Power on earth. 

“The trust which we have assumed for the benefit of 
the people of Cuba has been faithfully advanced. There is 
marked progress toward the restoration of healthy indus- 
trial conditions, and under wise sanitary regulations the 
island has enjoyed unusual exemption from the scourge of 
fever. The hurricane which swept over our new possession 
of Porto Rico, destroying the homes and property of the 
inhabitants, called for the instant sympathy of the people 
of the United States, who were swift to respond with gen- 
erous aid to the sufferers. While the insurrection still con- 
tinues in the island of Luzon, business is resuming its ac- 
tivity, and confidence in the good purposes of the United 
States is being rapidly established throughout the archi- 
pelago. 

“For these reasons, and countless others, I, William 
McKinley, President of the United States, do hereby name 
Thursday, the thirtieth day of November next, as a day of 
general thanksgiving and prayer, to be observed as such 
by all our people on this Continent, and in our newly ac- 
quired islands, as well as by those who may be at sea or 
sojourning in foreign lands, and I advise that on this day 
religious exercises shall be conducted in the churches or 
meeting places of all denominations, in order that in the 
social features of the day its real significance may not be 


lost sight of, but fervent prayers may be oftered to the 
Most High for a continuance of the divine guidance with- 
out which man’s efforts are vain, and for divine consolation 
to those whose kindred and friends have sacrificed their 
lives for our country. 

“TI recommend, also, that on this day, so far as may be 
found practicable, labor shall cease from its accustomed 
toil and charity abound toward the sick, the needy and 
the poor. 

“In witness whereof, I have set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

“WILLIAM McKINLEY.” 





WE THANK THEE. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet; 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee; 
For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 


For blue of stream and blue of sky; 
For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee! 





THE FESTIVAL MONTH. 


November has come with its festival day, 

The sweetest home feast of the year, 
When the little ones mingle in frolic and play, 
And share in the Thanksgiving cheer. 


And let us remember that tale of the past, 
Of the Pilgrims who gathered their band, 
And offered up thanks for the corn when at last 
It waved o’er the famishing land. 


For hunger had wasted those strong, patient men, 
Who struggled and labored in pain, 

And the blessing of plenty which gladdened them then 
Gave courage and hope once again. 


And the fame of their bravery never decays, 
While year after year rolls away, 
Since the morning that ushered in prayer and in praise, 
The birth of our Thanksgiving Day. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





THANKSGIVING. 


BOYS. 

The ripe, rosy apples are all gathered in; 

They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 

And nuts for the children, a plentiful store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor; 
The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good times that the children hold dear 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 
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Now, what shall we do in our bright, happy homes 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day’ 
GIRLS. 
The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do 
Is this: To make thankful some other hearts, too; 
For lives that are grateful and sunny and glad, 
To carry their sunshinesto hearts that are sad; 
For children who have all they want and to spare, 
Their good things with poor little children to share; 
For this will bring blessing, and this is the way 
To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 


Child’s Paper. 





RECITATION—THANKSGIVING EVE. 


Hand in hand through the city streets, 
As the chill November twilight fell, 

Two childish figures walk up and down— 
The bootblack Teddie and sister Nell. 


With wistful eyes they peer in the shops, 
Where dazzling lights from the windows shine 
On golden products from farm and field, 
And luscious fruits from every clime. 


“O Teddie,” said Nell, “let’s play to-night 
These things are ours, and let’s suppose 

We can choose whatever we want to eat, 
It might come true, perhaps—who knows?’ 


Two pinched little faces press the pane, 
And eagerly plan for the morrow’s feast 

Of dainties their lips will never touch, 
Forgetting their hunger awhile, at least. 


The pavement was cold for the shoeless feet, 
Ted’s jacket was thin; he shivered and said, 
“Let’s go to a place and choose some clothes.” 

“Agreed,” said Nell, and away they sped. 


To a furrier’s shop, ablaze with light, 

In whose fancied warmth they place their hands 
And play their scanty garments are changed 

For softest fur from far-off lands. 


“A grand Thanksgiving we'll have,” said Nell, 
“These make-believe things seem almost true; 
I’ve most forgot how hungry I was, 
And, Tedide, I’m almost warm; aren’t you?” 


O, happy hearts, that rejoice to-day 
In all the bounty the season brings, 
Have pity on those who vainly strive 
To be warmed and fed with imaginings? 
—The Congregationalist. 





Some have meat that canna eat, 

And some would eat that want it; 

But we hae meat and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thank it. —Robt. Burns. 
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QUOTATIONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


“So welcome, thou Thanksgiving Day! 
Roll all our selfish thoughts away, 
And make us loving, kind and true, 
Christ’s love our guide in all we do.” 





He who thanks but with the lips 

Thanks but in part; 

The full, the true Thanksgiving 

Comes from the heart, —J. A. Shedd. 


We meet to-day 
To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. —Whittier, 


We thank Thee, dear Father, 
With hearts glad and free, 

For the kind, loving parents 
Given to us by Thee; 

For the dear little playmates 
We meet every day; 

Make us kind to each other, 


Dear Father, we pray. —J. R. Gregory. 





THANKSGIVING. 


For dear father, for dear mother, 
For kind sister, loving brother, 
For our strength, for our health 
(Greater blessing than all wealth), 
For the birds, for the flowers, 
For the sun, for the showers, 
For the day, for the night, 
For the power to do right, 

We are thankful. 





PARODY—THANKSGIVING THURSDAY. 
(Air: “Old Oaken Bucket.”) 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of Thanksgiving, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The apples, the doughnuts, the cakes, and rich puddings; 
And every loved thing which my appetite knew; 
The wide-spreading platter, the cranberries by it. 


The deep pumpkin pie, which a boy loves so well; 
The hand of my father, the carving knife nigh it, 


And e’en the roast turkey that tasted so well— 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


That overgrown turkey I hailed as a treasure; 
And often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I fed him his corn with an exquisite pleasure, 
The sweetest yet saddest that uature can yield. 
How ardent I seized him, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the block on the wood-pile he fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
There lay that young hopeful I’d tended so well; 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender young turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 


How sweet from the depths of my plate to receive it, 
As, poised on my fork, it inclined to my lips! 
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Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar which Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the ioved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the turkey which tasted so well; 
That lovely roast turkey, that tender voung turkey, 
That Thanksgiving turkey that tasted so well. 





AN ADDRESS BY A LITTLE BOY. 


My dear hungry fellow citizens: Some folks are al- 
ways hungry, boys especially. You can fill up a boy with 
medicine and work in short order, but it’s another thing to 
fill him up with harvest apples, fritters and chicken pie. 
Folks that don’t get hungry can’t be thankful very hard. 
Boys can get thankful, but some of them are too selfish to 
be thankful. A boy that don’t feel a warm spot just above 
his stomach and a kind of ckoky feeling in his throat, when 
he thinks of all the good things his folks give him, and 
the kind things his friends do for him, and the care God 
has over him, is too selfish to live in this grand country of 
ours. He should be sent in the ship “Selfishness” over the 
ocean of “Ingratitude”’ to the island of “Bristles” in “Hog” 
archipelago, and there let him live a week with a set of 
fellows just like himself, and if that does not cure him he’d 
better be hung there to scare sharks down to the ocean bed. 
—Moderator. 





THE PRAYER OF THE NATION. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, and who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In publie duty and in private thinking! 

J. G. Holland. 





DON’T FORGET. 


1. To have a pleasant word for the children in the 
morning. 


2. To praise as well as condemn and criticize. 
3. To keep you temper during the day. 


4. To look neat and tidy in dress, and clean in personal 
appearance. 


5. To keep you own desk in order. 


6. To speak in a quiet and firm voice and in a moder- 
ate pitch. 


7. To dismiss promptly at the close of the session. 


8. To have a program of exercises for each day, and 
follow it, but not too slavishly. 


9. To change your rules if circumstances have changed. 

10. To laugh sometimes in school. 

11. To be in every respect the lady and the gentleman. 

12. To live before your pupils a life worthy of emulation. 
—Teachers’ Advance. 


CRABS. 


Crabs are very neat in their habits. A crab has such a 
dislike for dirt that if by chance one of his legs becomes 
soiled, he at once pulls it off. Crabs’ legs grow anew in 
two or three weeks’ time, so they do not value them as 
highly as other animals do. A story is told of a crab who, 
on starting out to find food, got some dirt on one of its legs. 
It pulled the member off at once, and hobbled back to its 
hole, to await until a new one should grow. It is said that 
crabs have been known to pull off all their legs in the same 
manner, and then laboriously drag themselves home by 


their nippers to wait for new legs to grow. 
—Selected. 





RULES FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


1. Prevention of the wrong doing is better than punish- 
ing the wrong done. 

2. Never charge a pupil with misdemeanor on mere sus- 
picion, never at all unless you have positive proof, an ab- 
solute demonstration, that he is the guilty one. 

3. Exercise great care in taking a stand that you may 
have no occasion to retreat. 

4. Fault-finding is not calculated to cure a fault. 

5. Distrust in the teacher breeds deceit in the pupil. 

6. Absolute self-control on the part of the teacher is a 
necessary prerequisite to proper control of the pupils. 


7. Obedience won is far better and easier than obedi- 
ence compelled. WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 





INDIAN NAMES. 


The Indians are not named when babies, except as the 
children of their fathers; but when later, some childish 
adventure or some accident befalls them, it proves, if not 
the turning point, at least the naming point of their lives. 
A little fellow is kicked by a pony, and he is known in the 
future as “Kicking Horse,” or “‘Kicked by the Horse;’ a 
little girl pitches into a brook or a pond, and thereafter is 
known as ‘Fell-in-the-Water;’ two children caught in a 
shower may be called “Rain-in-the-Face” and “Little Thun- 
der,” if they do not happen to be already named. “Touch- 
the-Clouds” was very tall; he must have found it hard, 
however, to wait for his name until he had made up his six 
feet. But the great Sioux chief “Spotted Tail’, kept his 
childish name; he received this from his delight in a rac- 
coon’s skin and his calling the tail “spotted tail,’ although 
it was really striped. “Crazy Horse’ was a tamer of in- 
tractable horses. The list could be made endless. 





Sow good services; sweet remembrances will grow from 
them.—Mme. de Stael. 





To be truly and really independent is to support our- 
selves by our own exertions.—Porter. 





Repartee is the highest order of wit, as it bespeaks the 
coolest, yet quickest, exercise of genius, at a moment when 
the passions are roused.—Colton. 
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Children’s Corner. 


* 
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AN OLD STORY. 





BY MARY FERGUSON. 

Once upon a time there was a king 
of India who felt that he was a very 
great monarch indeed; but he feared 
that his people did not sufficiently re- 
alize his greatness, and tried to think 
of some way in which he could bring 
himself more prominently _ before 
them. 

Like a great many people who live 
to-day, he thought there was nothing 
that attracted so much attention as a 
great noise. So, after pondering the 
matter for some time, he called his 
ministers of state together, and told 
them that he had an ungratified de- 
sire. They, with one voice, eagerly 
requested to be informed of his wish. 

“I desire,” he said, “that a great 
tambour be made; I want it so large 
that when struck the sound of it may 
be heard at a distance of ten. leagues 
from the Palace.” 

The ministers felt sure that such a 
drum could not be made; but the King 
was a little hasty in his temper some- 
times, and they feared to oppose him. 
Each man was afraid of the conse- 
quences to himself if he spoke alone, 
so at last they all spoke together, say- 
ing: 

“Sire, such a thing is impossible.” 

“Why can’t it be done?’ cried the 
King, angry at once. “It must be 
done, if I say so. There is no such 
word as ‘impossible’ in my lexicon.” 

Happily for the frightened counsel- 
ors, an officer of high rank in the 
Court, who was devoted alike to the 
sovereign and to the people, entered at 
that moment. When the matter was 
explained to him, he said at once: 
“Sire, I will undertake to construct a 
tambour which will be heard, not only 
ten leagues from the Royal Palace, 
but from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. But it will cost a very great 
deal.” 

The delighted King replied: “I will 
open my treasury to thee. Take all 
my wealth. I will give it all gladly 
for the tambour, which I am deter- 
mined to possess.” 
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So the King gave Kandon access to 
all his treasures, and awaited results. 

Kandon had all the royal treasure 
taken to the gateway of the Palace 
and sold it, receiving for it a very 
large sum of money. 

This done, he had this proclamation 
issued throughout the whole empire: 
“To-day his Majesty, good as the im- 
mortal gods, dispenses favors. Full 
of affection for his people, he desires 
to relieve the poor and suffering of his 
empire. Let all the unfortunate gath- 
er at the Palace gate.” 

The necessitous at once set forth 
from every corner of the empire, each 
person carrying an empty sack. 

They filled the towns through which 
they passed to overflowing, and the 
highway was ever thronged with a 
moving mass of people, all hastening 
forward toward the Palace gates. 

The thought of the riches they were 
to have so filled the minds of all that 
they could think of nothing else, save 
that, once in a while, a little feeling 
of gratitude would creep in toward the 
King, 

This little feeling of gratitude grew 
stronger and deeper as the days, weeks 
and months went by, and life became 
and more comfortable 
to them, until at last it grew so strong 
that it resembled a feeling of worship 
for the monarch who had so relieved 
their burdens. 


so much easier 


In about a year the King asked Kan- 
don for the tambour. ‘‘It is complet- 
ed, Sire.” 

“T have not heard the beat of the 
drum.” 

“Nay, Sire, but if your Majesty will 
deign to visit the interior of your 
kingdom you will hear the voice of 
the tambour. It resounds, indeed, from 
all parts of the world.” 


The King set forth and traveled over 
all India. Everywhere great crowds 
of people gathered about him, demon- 
strating their deep love; for Kandon 
had won for him a never-before-occu- 
pied throne in their hearts; and, aston- 
ished by the acclamations of joy, love 
and devotion, he cried, ““Whence come 
these worshiping throngs of my peo- 
ple? What does it mean? I do not hez 
the sound of the drum, but only the 
glad voices and benedictions of my 
subjects.” 

“I have distributed the royal treas- 


” 


ure,” responded Kandon. “This ig the 
great tambour I promised unto my 
Prince. The beneficence of your 


Majesty is proclaimed by all the ip. | 


habitants of your empire, and your 
praises resound for more than a thou. 
sand leagues from the Palace.” 

The King recognized both the cour. 
age and the nobility of the action, and 
said, “Thou art a_ brave servitor, 
Henceforth thou shalt be my prime 
minister.’—The Outlook, 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT WAS LOST, 





I lost a very little word, 
Only the other day; 
Only a very naughty word 
I had not meant to say. 
If only it were really lost, 
I should not mind a bit; 
I think I should deserve a prize 
For really losing it. 


For if no one could ever find 
Again that little word, 

So that no more from any lips 
Could it be ever heard, 

I’m sure we all of us should say 
That it was something fine, 

With such completeness to have lost 
That naughty word of mine. 


But then it wasn’t really lost 
When from my lips it flew; 

My little brother picked it up, 
And now he says it too. 

Mamma said that the worst would be 
I could not get it back; 

But the worst of it now seems to me, 
I’m always on its track. 


Mamma is sad, Papa looks grieved; 
Johnny has said it twice; 
Of course, it is no use for me 

To tell him it’s not nice. 
When you lose other things 
lost; 
But lose a naughty word, 
And for every time ’twas heard before 
Now twenty times ’tis heard. 


they’re 


If it were only really lost! 
Oh, then I should be glad, 

I let it fall so carelessly 
The day that I got mad. 

Lose other things, you never seem 
To come upon their track; 

But lose a naughty little word, 
It’s always coming back. 


GARTER’ 
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BARNES'’S NATIONAL VERTICAL 
COPY BOOKS. Six numbers. Price 
per dozen, 75 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

A new series of Vertical Copy Beoks 
designed to secure the three essentials 
of good writing, viz: 

1. The highest degree of legibility. 


9, The greatest facility of execu- 
tion, and 
8. The utmost beauty consistent 


with legibility and speed. 

The forms selected follow in main 
the Roman type letters, and they are, 
therefore, absolutely legible. But to 
follow print form slavishly or unwise- 
ly, results in printing, not writing. A 
running hand requires connected let- 
ters. Detached letters may be drawn 
or printed; they cannot be written, at 
least with any speed. Drawn script 
is worthless for ordinary or business 
writing. In the books of this series 
the printed forms are so modified as 
to join the letters together most read- 
ily. All unnecessary lines are omitted; 
flourishes and unnecessary strokes are 
eliminated. Hence, the use of these 
books will secure legibility and speed 
—the two prime requisites of good 
writing. This mistaken belief has 
found lodgment in some minds that 
to be legible, vertical writing must be 
ungraceful and even unsightly in ap- 
pearance. This idea does violence to 
nature as well as to art, and will cer- 
tainly be denounced by thoughtful 
teachers. As well might we give vic- 
ious forms of speech to teach English, 
or a succession of discordant sounds 
to teach music. Grace and _ beauty 
characterize all the copies of these 
books; in short, the motto of the au- 
thors may be stated in three words: 
legibility, rapidity, beauty. 


ART AND MORALITY.—By Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated by Arthur Beatty, 
Ph. D. One vol., 12mo., 37 pp., 35 
cents. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York and Boston, 

Occasionally, when thoughtless men, 
led by a common impulse, worship a 
golden calf set up by scheming priests, 
& prophet comes along, and, appeal- 
ing to their spirit of sanity, opens the 


eyes of the multitude to the glamor 
which has blinded them. This is what 
the calm, dispassionate critic Brune- 
tiere has done for art. He shows that 
meretricious forms of beauty cannot 
change the essence of that which is in- 
trinsically vile and corrupt. He sets 
a criterion which appeals to men’s 
sane judgment and sets men to think- 
ing and criticising so that they may 
have a reason for liking or disliking 
the products of modern art, literary or 
plastic. It is a prophet’s utterance, 
and is admirably translated and sym- 
pathetically prefaced by Dr. Beatty. 





THE BEACON PRIZE MEDALS 
AND OTHER STORIES. By AIl- 
bert Bigelow Paine, author of “The 
Arkansas Bear,” “The Hollow Tree,” 
ete., ete. 12mo., cloth, illustrated, 
$1.25. 

These are stories of every-day heroes 
and heroines; boys and girls in home 
and school. They are not called he- 
roes by their families or friends, but 
very often the courage and self-denial 
needed in some trial of every-day life 
is of as high order as that of a hero 
in the front of battle. Young people 
will feel that in Mr. Paine they have 
a friend who, by means of these stor- 
ies, sets forth their trials and victories 
with sympathy and understanding. 





THE EXPERT CLEANER. A hand- 
book of Practical Information for all 
who like clean homes, tidy apparel, 
wholesome food, and healthful sur- 
roundings. Compiled by Hervey J. 
Seaman, 12mo, flexible cloth. Price 
75 cents. New York and London. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

This little book is literally packed 
with ready aids for the housewife. 
Hints, suggestions and recipes which 
are sure to prove useful in the house- 
hold are given in great profusion, care- 
fully classified to facilitate ready refer- 
ence. There are instructions for clean- 
ing every conceivable article in and 
about the house, and the book is sure 
to be a valuable aid toward the mate- 
rial conditions of a bright and success- 
ful home. 

THE AT-ONE-MENT, God Its Author, 
Man Its Subject. 500 pages, cloth, 
60 cents; paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
All booksellers and Watch Tower Bi- 
ble and Tract Society. Allegheny, 
Pa,, U. B.A. 

“The At-one-ment Between God and 
Man” is the title of Pastor Russell’s 





DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phas 


It relieves nervous and sick 





headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 














latest book. Its topic is sublimely 
comprehensive and unquestionably its 
treatment will be pronounced a mas- 
terly one by many Bible students. 
“The fear of the Lord” is the only fear 
in evidence in this volume; but al- 
though “traditions of men” are treat- 
ed fearlessly, they are kindly handled, 
and even partisan sticklers for explod-. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, gs. 
Lucas County, ) 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 


A. D. 1886. 
(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 


ous surfaces = the system. Send for 
testimonsels, free. 
PR ox CHENEY e< CO., Toledo, O. 


, Druggists, 


Haire ‘amily Pills bas the best. 











ed errors must concede the author's 
Christian spirit and courtesy, while all 
must admit his honesty and his fidell- 
ty to the Scriptures. If human creeds 
suffer, it is in the interest of the Bi- 
ble, which the author accepts as his 
only creed, in the interest also of Love 
and Justice and Christian Common- 
Sense—all important considerations as 
against nonsense of the “dark ages,’’ 
often mislabeled “orthodoxy.” 

After reading this book and compar 
ing its numerous Bible citations, intel- 
ligent Christians willoften say to them- 
selves, Where have I been? What have 
I been thinking of? What poor use 
have I made of my sible and my rea- 
son for years that I did not see the 
beauty, harmony and reasonableness 
of Divine Word, as I now see it siace 
led to this new view-point by this 
heaven-directed “Helping Hand for 
Bible Students.” 

We bespeak for the new book a 
eareful and unprejudiced reading by 
such as are interested in its topics 
true Christians. 


CHARACTER THE GRANDEST 
THING IN THE WORLD. By Ori- 
son Swett Marden. One vol., 12mo., 
55 pp., 35 cents. TT. Y¥. Crowell - 
Co., New York and Boston. 

The late Henry Drummond consid- 
ered love the greatest thing in the 
world. Mr. Marden takes Drummond 
himself as an illustration of lofty 
character and, therefore, “far grander 
than anything he ever wrote.” He 
then goes on “to name certain deep 
rooted dispositions which are essential 
in the mental make-up of those who 
set before themselves a high “ideal.” 


It is not by any means a dry cata- 
logue, but illustrated with hosts of 
apt anecdotes charmingly told, The 


tone of the booklet is edifying, uplift- 
ing and inspiring. 


PHILOSOPHIC NUGGETS: 
tions from Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Charles Kingsley. 
Jeanne G. Pennington. Portrait of 
Carlyle. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. Handy volume. Cloth 
flexible, gilt top, 40 cents. 


This little volume must be of genu- 
ine worth to lovers of those great 
writers, aud stimulative of interest in 
others to take them up and know more 
of their helpful thinking. It com- 
pletes, for the present, the announced 
volumes of the justly favorite ‘“Nug- 


Selec- 
Amiel 
Compiled by 
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get Series.” The portrait of Carlyle 

that is given is one of the most char- 

acteristic, and the attractiveness of 
paper, print and binding of the booklet 
is most alluring. 

ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES FOR 1900. 
A Guide to the Study of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Lessons, By 
Jesse Lyman Hulbert and Robert 
Remington Dougherty. Curtis «& 
Jennings. Vublishers, Cincinnati, O. 
Regular price, $1.25. To clergymen 
and teachers, for cash $1, 
rhis volume is indispensable to the 

Sunday-school teacher. It contains 

the entire lessons for the year, bound 

in durable form, with original and se- 
lected comments, methods of teaching, 


practical applications, notes on Bast- 
ern life, in 385, octavo pages. Bighty- 


five pictorial illustrations. Numerous 


maps, charts, and black-board pictures. 
Many illustrations, anecdotes, master- 
ly plans of teaching, and thorough ap- 
plication of difficulties. Kvery Sun- 
day-school worker and Bible student 
should begin the new year with a copy 
of this valuable book. 
THE BIBLE IN LESSON AND STO- 
RY. By Ruth Mowry Brown. 74x 
5 inches; 254 pp.; illustrated with 12 
full-page engravings; beautifully 
bound in royal purple cloth with il- 
luminated cover design. Price, $1.25. 
The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, Boston. 
lorty chapters, upon as many Bible 
truths, each chapter written in a man- 
ner that will especially interest the 
children. In connection with each les- 
a delightful-illustrative story, 
together with a “Memory Gem” and 
an “Occupation,” in which the  chil- 
dren are given something to do that 
wiil help impress the truths that have 
been taught. 


Son 18 


There is a wealth of in- 


formation, and suggestion about this 
hook that will delight all who have 


anything to do with 
children. 


the training of 

It is equally adapted to Jun- 

ior workers, primary teachers, or for 

use in the home. 

BRINGING UP BOYS. A study by 
IKXate Upson Clark. One vol.; 16mo.; 
227 pp.; 50 cents. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 

It may be taken for granted that all 
parents desire to bring up their chil- 
dren properly, but the perfect homes 
are few. Ignorance, not the will, is to 
blame. Parents lack the _ requisite 








knowledge. Mrs, Clark is no mere 
theorist; she has had wide experience 
and her words are so practical, so full 
of common-sense, that no could 
fail to be benefited by them. She pre. 
supposes that the boys whose traip. 
ing she would aid are properly fed, 
clothed and bathed and are allowed 
long, quiet nights of refreshing sleep, 

The first thing is to take the boy ge. 
riously, to enter Into his thoughts and 
feeling, to have sympathy with his ag. 
pirations, to be frank and truthful with 
him and not by unnecessary sternness 
to alienate him. 
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Mrs. Clark believes 








in training the boy’s manners, in utillz 
ing the real sentiment concealed under 














his natural aversion for anything like 
sentimentality, in pruning and water. 
ing and tending the tender plants 
which are to bear the virtues of man- 
hood. 












































She believes in keeping boys 
wisely busy; in regulating their love 
for play. It is a book which every 
son’s mother ought to have and which 
every son’s father ought to read with 
a vow to profit by it. 











It is a genuine 
vade mecum for the home. 








HAND BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR USE OF PASTORS, TEACH- 





ERS AND ALL CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS. By Rev. C. H. Kilmer, 
Breesport, N. Y. Vest pocket size, 
bound in leather. 50 cents, coin or 
stamps. 

We have examined this book very 


carefully and find that it is packed 
full of illustrations that can be used. 
There is no chaff in it. It is all wheat. 
Then the form of arrangement of the 
book is the most convenient for carry: | 
ing in the pocket, thus bringing its 
usefulness close to the user. 
It ought to have a large sale. 














DO NOT WAIT! 

Christmas seems a good way off, but 
really it will soon be here, and it is 
not too early to begin to order books 
and other useful presents for your 
friends. Orders for holiday goods can 
be filled promptly now. Examine ou 
list of books in this issue, and send in 
your orders. 

















The way through 
safe enough for Israel, but not for 
Pharaoh; he had no business to go 
that way, it was a private road that 
God had opened up for his own famt- 
ly.—Thomas Rhys Davis. 


the Red Sea was 
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PRIMER OF GEOMETRY. By 
James Sutherland, M. A. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

This little book gives a first course 
in Geometry, Mensuration, and Meas- 
urements that is of real value in Edu- 
cational training, and lays a good 
foundation for more advanced work. 


In the treatment of the subject the 
author has well worked out the plan 
of educating the brain by also devel- 
oping the powers of the hand at the 
same time. 


—— 


NURSERY ETHICS. By Florence 
Hull, Winterburn, 12mo. cloth, $1. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
The increased attention given to the 

study of the child, and especially to 

the study of the child while it is 
small makes this a very timely book. 

The author is one who thoroughly un- 

derstands children, and child nature, 


and her treatment of the subject is 
clear and practical. 
SRE 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF PEN- 
MANSHIP by G. W. Henderson, 
M.D. G. W. Henderson & Son Pub., 
West Cairo, O. 256 pages, $1.00 
This is the first text book we have 

seen on this subject that conforms to 

pedagogical principles. It not only 
deals with history, principles and exe- 
cution of penmanship, the physiolog- 
ical and hygienic conditions which in- 
fluence the execution, but kindred 
subjects—punctuation, letter writing, 
manuscripts, ete., are treated in a 
most attractive manner. In the chap- 
ter on “Letter Writing,” the “Sugges- 
tive Forms,” or topics to be written 
upon, are most elevating. With this 
book, penmanship is not a mere drill, 
but one of the most important 
branches in the development of 
thought and character. The author 
was for eighteen years a teacher in 
the public schools and the knowledge 
thus obtained in connection with his 
skill as a physician has brought forth 


— thafis both scientific and prac- 
tical, 





A most remarkable series of art re- 
productions have just been published, 
which should attract every one inter- 
ested in the study of art or its study 
in the schools. We refer to the Elson 
Prints (Masterpieces in Art.) 

We recommend every one of our 
readers to send 10 cents in stamps to A. 
W. Elson & Co., Boston, and obtain a 
Sample, such as we have before us, 
with a list of the subjects. 


The November Atlantic promptly, as 
usual, takes up the two most vital na- 
tional questions, foreign and domestic, 
—Our Future in the Philippines, 
abroad and The Future of the Negro, 
at home. Booker T. Washington treats 
the latter question, and Hugh Clifford, 
British Resident at Pahang, Malay 
States, the former,—each with a power 
and a pertinency which will mark an 


era in the discussion of these great 
questions. 





THE AUTHOR OF “IN HIS STEPS.” 


The author of “In His Steps,” the 
famous religious book, of which over 
three million copies have now been 
sold, has been induced to answer, in an 
article which he has sent to The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, the question 
which unconsciously comes to the 
mind after reading his book: “Is this 
plan practicable in our present daily 
life?’ Mr. Sheldon does not evade the 
question, but answers it in a direct 
and vigorous manner, and tells exactly 
what he believes would be the effect 
of his plan upon modern business 
methods and present-day social life. 





Special Bargains 
for NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER. 


Fe 


ist. Two Sets, 8Volumes Each, Stand- 
ard American Encyclopedia. 


Prepared by JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


These sets are new, boxed justas they came from 
the publisher. Revised edition of 1897. They 
always sold at $30.00 per set. These two sets are 
offered at $10.00 each, net. 


—— ) 
2nd. One Set of The International Li- 
brary of Reference. 


Srx LARGE VOLUMES, 
11%x8 inches. About 500 pages each. 


These books are selling at $24.00 a set. In this 
special offer this set goes for $10.00, net. It is 
bound in cloth, new. 


—o-——_ 
3rd. Complete Set of Wall Maps. 


SEVEN MAPS AND ONE PICTURE CHART, 
SHOWING ZONES. 


Kach map on the celebrated Acme Roller and 
all enclosed in the Peerless Case. They are sold 
everywhere for $35.00 a set. In this special offer 
the set goes for $10.00, net. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Ahead of You? 


What are your prospects for advancement 
in your present occupation? 


Is the road to success clear, or are you 
side track? Thousands of young men ome oee 
cupying poor positions to-day at small salaries 
who have ability to do greater things. Our sys- 
tem of education BY MAIL prepares you for 
oo ee =. You do not have to leave 

ur present work and salary until yo 
qualified to rs sible 


Secure a Better Position. 


If you are inclined toward Mechanical, Electrte 
eal, Civil Engineering or Architecture, Book. 
keeping, Stenography, or Commercial Corres- 
pondence, we guarantee to =~ you by mall, when 
— can enter the profession of your choice. Every course 

complete. Every student works at home under the per- 
sonal direction of a competent instructor, success being 
assured. Our terms of payment are within the reach of 
every one. 


Established 1891. Capital #1,500,000. 
110,000 students and raduates. We can 
refer to 2 student in your neighborhood. Write and 
tell us what profession you wish to enter. 
The International Correspond 
Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 


Soiah 
=) 





























HOLMAN’S SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLE. 


If you are looking for a desirable 
Christmas present for your father, or 
mother, or sister, or brother, here it is. 
No matter how many Bibles they pos- 
sess, here is one they should have. It 
is self-pronouncing, has large type. 
clear printing, fine paper and elegant 
binding, making a book that it will be 
a joy to possess. The regular price of 
this Bible is $3.50. Remember, we 
send it POSTPAID, and The American 
Journal of Education for one year for 
$2! Or the Bible alone for $1.50. 





Current Anecdotes, furnishing illus- 
trative incidents for preachers, (incor- 
porating Cut Gems of Troy, N. Y.) Is 
now published in Cleveland, O., in 
handsome magazine style. The sub- 
scription price is $1 per year. 





—Grandpa invited Dorothy to go 
with him to feed the chickens the 
morning after her arrival at the farm. 
On her return to the house she in- 
quired shyly: “Grandma, do all hens 
eat with their noses?’—Judge. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls, 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Including Louisa M. Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Helen Hunt Jackson, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Julian H. Ewing, Laura E. Richards, A. G. Plymton, etc. 

These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, with gold and ink 
stamp on the side. These books are clean, interesting and elevating; just the thing for pres. 
ents, or for the school library. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 
POSTAGE, 10 


. Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 


. A Hole in the Wall. 
. A Little Knight of 


. Children’s Hour. 


Chandler Moulton. 

By Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

sabor. By 
Susan Coolidge. 

By Mary W. 
Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


. Cottage Neighbors. 


. Curly Locks. 


By Laura B. Richards. 

By Nora Per 
ry. 

By Susan Coolidge. 


8. Daddy Darwin's Dovecote. By Ju- 


. Four of Them. 


5. Among Malay Pirates. 
. Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
. Boy Knight, The. 


. Bravest of the Brave, The. 


liana H. Ewing. 
By Louise Chand 
ler Moulton. 


THE 


By G. A. Henry, the great 


A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 

A Tale of 
Fontenoy and Culloden. 

A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

With 
Peterborough in Spain. 


. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 


. By Pike and Dyke. 
. By Right of Conquest; 
. By Sheer Pluck. 
. Captain Bayley’s Heir. 
. Cat of Bubastes, The. 

. Cornet of Horsé, The. 

. Dragon and the Raven; or, 
. Facing Death A 


. Final Reckoning, A. 


ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
or, with 
Cortez in Mexico. 

A Tale of the 
Ashanti War. 

A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 

A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 

A Tale of 
Marlborough’s Wars. 

The 
Days of King Alfred. 

Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

A Tale of 
Bush Life in Australia. 


ee 


10. Golden-Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 


Kh. Richards. 
Goostie. By Mary Caroline Hyde. 


12. Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By Hel- 


13. 


3. Marjorie’s Three Gifts. 


story writer for boys. 


Tl 
ov 


2. In Freedom’s Cause. 


3. In imes of Peril. 
. In the Reign of Terror. 


5. Jack 


3. Lion of the North, The. A 


7. Lion of St. Mark, The. 


. Little Olive the 


. For the Temple. 


. Friends, Though Divided. 


. Maori and Settler. 
. One of the 28th. 


. Orange and Green. 


en Hunt Jackson. 

Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Ew 
ing. 

Heiress. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

Man Without a Country. 
ward Everett Hale. 


By Ed- 


By Louisa 
M. Alcott. 
May Flowers. 

cott. 


By Louisa M, Al- 


18. 


19. 
20. 


- 


23. That Little Smith Girl. 


21. 


. Sundown Songs. 


. Under the Stable Floor. 


‘Sent Postpaid for 60 cents each. 


Miss Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” “Laddie,” ete, 

Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 

Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 

Story of a Short Life. By Juliana 

H. Ewing. 


By Laura §&, 


Richards. 

By Nora 

Perry. 

A Christ 

mas Story. Caroline 
Hyde. 

Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea, By 
Mary Caroline Hyde. 


By Mary 


HENTY BOOKS. 


For Name and Fame; or, Through 
Afghan Passes. 

A Tale of the 

Fall of Jerusalem. 

A Tale 

of the Civil War. 

A Story of 

Wallace and Bruce. 

A Tale of India. 

The Ad- 

ventures of a Westminster Boy. 

Archer. A Tale of the 

Crimea. 

Tale 

of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 

of Religion. 

A Story 

of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 

tury. 

A Story of the 

New Zealand War, 

A Tale of Water- 

loo. 

A Tale of the 

Boyne and Limerick. 


. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


52. St. George for England. A Tale of 


5. True to the Old Flag. 


. Through the Fray. 


. Under Drake’s Flag. 


. With Lee in Virginia. 
. With 
. Young Buglers, 
. Young 
. Young Colonists, The. 


. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. 


. Young Midshipman, The. 


Cressy and Poitiers. 


3. Sturdy and Strong; or, How George 


Andrews Made His Way. 

A Story of the 
Luddite Riots. 

A Tale of 
the American War of Independ- 
dence.. 

A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 


. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


ning of an Empire. 

A Story of 
the American Civil War. 
Wolfe in Canada; 
Winning of a Continent. 
The. A 
the Peninsular War. 
Carthagenian, The. A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 
A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 
Their 
in the Franco-Prus- 


or, the 


Tale of 


Adventures 
sian War. 

A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria, 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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BOOKS. 


By FRANK V. IRISH. 
Fe 


Grammar and Analysis 
by Diagrams. 


Cloth, 118 pages. Contains 600 
sentences, diagrammed by the im- 
proved straight-line system, with 
notes and explanations. Price, 
$1.25. 

* * 

+ 


Orthography and 
Orthoepy. 


Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
For introduction, $4.80 a dozen, 
prepaid. 

* * 

* 


Treasured Thoughts. 


A Literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 160 
ages. Price, 50 cents. Light 
blue cloth finished in gold or sil- 
ver, price, 75 cents. 
* * 
+ 


American and 
British Authors. 


Contains discussions of their writ- 
ings, portraits of leading Ameri- 
can authors and pictures of their 
homes; biographies of both Amer- 
ican and British authors, valuable 
references and criticisms, and 
choice selections. Also brief biog- 
raphies of more than 300 minor 
authors, among them many writers 
of the present time, Cloth, 344 pp. 
Price, $1.35. For introduction, 
$13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 
Address all orders to 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 





FOR THE MASTER’S USE. 


A Parable. 


The writing-desk lay open. _ Its 
owner had been called away in the act 
of beginning an important letter. On 
it were laid a sheet of note paper 
and an envelope, beside it stood the 
ink-bottle, and close by lay a pen, the 
blotting-paper, and the pen-wiper. 

The silence of the room was broken 
by a low rustling sound. It was the 
Note-paper speaking to his compan- 
ions. 

“You needn’t look so consequential,” 
it said scornfully; “it is on me the let- 
ter will be written.” 


“Yes,” said the Pen, “but you for- 
get it is I who write it.” 

“And you forget,” said the Ink, 
“that you couldn’t write without me.” 
“You needn’t boast,” said the Ink-bot- 
tle, “for where would you be only 
that I hold you safe?” 

“It is ridiculous of you all to be so 
conceited,” interposed the Blotting pa- 
per. “Only for me what a mess you 
would all be in.” 

“And may I ask,” said the Enve- 
lope, “where would be the use of any 
of you if I did not cover the letter, 
bear the direction, and take it safely 
where it is to go?” 

“But it is I who write the direction 
on you,” snapped the Pen. 

“And I! And I!” screamed they all. 

“Dear sirs, please stop quarreling,” 
gently said the little Pen-wiper, who 
had not spoken yet. 

“What have you to say,” asked the 
Pen, contemptuously. “You are noth- 
ing but a door-mat;”’ and he laughed 
at his own wit. 

“Even if Iam only a door-mat,” said 
the Pen-wiper humbly, “only for me 
you would be so rough with dried ink 
you couldn’t be used. And that is all 
any of us are good for—just to be 
used. We might all stay here for the 
rest of our lives, and not all of us put 
together could write that letter. It is 
only the hand of our Master can do 
that. We must be content to be used, 
each for what we are good for.” 

“TI believe he’s right,” said the Enve- 
lope and Note-paper together. 

“Yes,” said the Ink. “It was fool- 
ish of us to forget that we can do 
nothing unless we are used and we 
each owe something to the other.’ 

“True enough,’ murmured the Ink- 
bottle, “for what use would I be if 
you were not in me.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the Blotting 
paper, “we ought to have thought of 
that.” 

“Indeed, yes; and I’m sure I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Pen-wiper, for call- 
ing you a door-mat. We must work 
together to be of use,” said the Pen, 
in a very humble voice. 

“Please don’t mention it,” said the 
little Pen-wiper, blushing a deeper 
crimson, “but I do think we would all 
be happier if we would just do our 
own part of the work, the best way 
we can, without being jealous, or try- 
ing to make little of each other.” 


? 


As he spoke, their owner re-entered 
the room, and silence fell. The Pen 
was taken up, dipped in the Ink, and 
passed to and fro on the Note-paper; 
the Blotting-paper pressed on it; the 
letter placed in the Envelope; the ad- 
dress written; the Pen wiped on the 
Pen-wiper. 

“We have each done our part,” mur- 
mured the Ink, after the letter had 
been carried away. 

“Yes,” said the Pen, “and without 
our Master we could have done noth- 
ing at all.’”—The British Messenger. 





THE COMPANION’S NEW CALENDAR. 


Cone 


Every new subscriber to 
volume of the Youth’s Companion 
will receive a beautiful calendar. The 
calendars given by the Companion to 
its friends are famous for their delica- 
cy of design and richness of coloring. 
That for 1900 will surpass any one 
of former years. It is the last cal- 
endar of the century and the publish- 
ers have endeavored to make it the 
most, beautiful one. Those who sub- 
scribe now will receive not only the 
calendar as a gift, but also all this 
year’s November and December is- 
sues of the paper from the time of 
subscription. 


the 1900 





Books forestest 
est Teachers 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.D. 


Cee 


Arithmetic by Analysis. 

New Method with Geography. 

New Method with Physiology. 

New Method with English Grammar. 

New Method with U. S. History and Civics. 


KX 


These books are prepared by a practical 
teacher, and are the outgrowth of the school- 
room. The topical method is used entirely, so 
that they will be very helpful for use along with 
any text book. 

Bound in Limp Cloth. Price, 45 cents each, 
postpaid. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you — to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

cw, promptly after or even before your sub- 

tion expires. This will greatly accom- 
te us. 

shiciaithaeseane, —Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [loney Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 


. Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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in Art 2 Elson Prints 


10c. 


FOR ART STUDY—FOR ROOM DECORATION —FOR XMAS. 
Exquisite Photogravures from negatives from the originals, 
On 9 x 12 specially made etching paper, with plate mark, 


Each period of Art edited by an authority. 


Each 


Portfolios of 10 subjects, with descriptions, $1.00. 
Send ro cents in stamps for asamfle print. 


A. W. ELSON & CO., 146 Oliver Street, Boston. 


List of subjects free, 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send for Agency Manual. 


go, University Bldg., Los Angeles. 


2A Beacon St., Boston, 
169 Wabash Ave., Chica- 


C.A.SCOTT & Co. Props, 





Business Notes. PERE ER RRTY 


DON’T WAIT 


To get a bill for the amount of 
subscription due. Look at the 
date on the label on the outside of | 
the wrapper. If it is anything | 
back of November, 1899, you are in | 
arrears and we hope you will 
remit at once. If you pay in ad- 
vance you can pay up arrearages 
at the special half rate. 
pays for two years. 
SAMPLE COPIES. 

Many teachers who are not regular 
subscribers will receive this copy of 
the American Journal of Education. 
We hope you will be so pleased with 
it that you will want to become a reg- 
ular subscriber. You can have this 
Journal visiting you every month in 
the year for only 50 cents. Just think 
of it, less than 4% cents per month! 
Tell your friends about it, and send in 
your subscription at once in time for 
the December number. 





BOOKS. 


We are not going to sing: you a 
song about any one particular book, 
thus appropriating your ears to our 
service, but we ask you to use your 
eyes and look over this journal care- 
fully. You will see notices of many 
useful books. Read the descriptions 


| carefully, look into the needs of your 


library, examine the condition of your 
finances, and then take a good man’s 
advice. “Do what is best for yourself, 


your home and your school.” 











| P.O. Box 940. 


$1.00 bill | 


This Journal twelve months only 
costs FIFTY CENTS. 








DIPLOMAS, REPORTS 
'and REGISTERS. 


| “Roll of Honor,’ School Supplies of all kinds, 


Samples and price lists on application. 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 









B.F.CLARK — 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


“WHICH WAY’ POCKET LEVEL. 


TEL is in an instant “Which Way” your 
work is out. See? Itis the size of 

a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 

Nicely 


nickeled and 
polished. Tointroduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 
$2.00. Catalog of Metric 
Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


. S.A. 





E.G. SMITH, 


COLUMBIA, PA., U 





Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS. 


There are no others “just as good” for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Educational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correct and cheap. ‘‘Rainbow,” ‘Ra- 
diant,” “Educational” packages; also in 1-2 
g10ss boxes, plain or assorted colors. Freehand 
Drawing Crayons, etc. If your dealer has not 

‘ot them, send 20c. for assorted lot. 

RANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Books for 
Young People 


tt tt 
DICKEY DOWNY. 


An Autobiography of a Bird. By ViRGrINia S. 
PATTERSON. Contains four superb colored plates 
and fifteen beautiful Illustrations from life. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A Southern Bobolink migrates to the North 
and in a highly entertaining and instructive 
way he tells of his various experiences. The 
book isa protest against the slaughter of song 
and other birds for millinery purposes. 


* * 
* 


HILLTOP FARM. 


By SOPHIE E, TITTERINGTON. 
Contains delightful little character sketches of 
a Christian family under circumstances at first 


seemingly adverse. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Fe EE Ue 


The Ward Hill Books 


Bv Dr. TOMLINSON. 


Dr. Tomlinson is in the front rank as a writer 
for boys. The incidents in these works are 
taken from life. The boys themselves are real 
boys and not the “‘goody-good” characters one 
reads so much about. 

The author has drawn upon his own experi- 
ences as a boy, and for many years a teacher of 
boys. He shows a true sympathy for them in 
the way in which he tells of the incidents per- 
taining to school life. The moral standard is 
high, and the books cannot fail of being helpful 
to all readers. 


* * 
* 
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PTAAERS OF HISTORY 





An Absorbing and b 
far the Most iastrection GAME 
ever played With ards, 


TEMPTS THE BOY TO 
“EVENINGS AT HOME.” 














Great soldiers, statesmen and phil- 
osophers all pass before the player 
in splendid review. Here he may 
thrill with the early dreams of the 
Corsican soldier, and here he can 
watch the world-beleagured Freder- 
ick floundering to immortality. Great 
historic incidents, portraits and 
scenes are authentic; endorsed by ed- 
ucators and parents everywhere. The 
‘Makers of History Game ” 


STIMULATES THOUGHT 


and toall members of the family may 
prove more useful than a library. 
Every moment of the game gives 





adds to our knowledge of the world’s history. 


OOOO" 


NTS, You should order to-day from 


009000 


FUN AND RECREATION and 


It is quickly learned, full instructions ac- 
company every pack. The cardsare of fine material and beautifully ‘executed. When all 
features are considered, no price could be too high. 

We will send you, postpaid, a complete pack containing 36 original pen-and-ink 
yee drawings, from illustrations in “Six Thousand Years of History” for ONLY 25 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis. ¢ 
VPOPOS FOS PHOS SS SSE OSHS HIS PSS HOFHOOGHHSI FSHVOFHVIHSIODOOS 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR, 


this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we will send you this NEW 
IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject toexamina- Ba 
tion, You can examine it atyour nearest freight depot, and if 
you find it exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw 
and far better than organs advertised by others at more money, pay the freight Pa 


agent 
freight charge: HE PARL 
AND SWEETEST TONED instruments ever made. 





OUR PRICE $35.50, less the $1.00 deposit, or $84.50 and 
LOR CEM isone of the most DURABLE 
From the illustration 


sho n, which is engraved direct froma photograph youcan form & 


bbb bs bb bb bbb bbbbbbbbbibhbhbbibiint 
VvwvvyrrV"VVYYTYTeYeererrrrrrrrerweewewrrerererevy 


2. pihbhiihbbhbhbhbphbbhbibbbbhbae 
ee be bp be be bp bo bp bp be bp hb bn bn bbl 





some idea of its beautiful appearance. Made fromsolid quarter 
sawed oak or walnut as desired, perforated key slip, — panel body, 
beautifal marquetry design panels and many other hand ¢ decorations 
and ornaments, making it the VERY LATEST STYLE. THE PARLOR 
GEM is6 feet high, 42 inches long, 23 inches wide and weighs 350 
ounds, Contains 5 octaves, 11 stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, 
Duleiana, Melodia, Celeste, Cremona, Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, 
* * Diapason Forte and Vox Humana; 2 Octave Couplers, 1 Tone Swell, 
* 1Grand Organ Swell, 4 Seis of Orchestral Toned Resonatory Pipe 


WARD HILL AT WESTON. 


12mo, 336 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1..5, postpaid. 


Quality Reeds, 1 Setof 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Set of 37 
WARD HILL THE SENIOR. 


Charmingly Brilliant Celeste Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 
12mo, 860 pages. 


Illustrated, 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

This sequel to ‘‘Ward Hill at Weston,” is a 
characteristic sketch of boarding school life. 


Diapason Reeds, 1 Set of Pleasing Soft Melodious Principal 
Reeds. TH A CEM action consists of the 
Celebrated Newell Reeds, which are only used in the high- 
est grade instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
Vox Humana, also best Dolge felts, le+thers, etc., bellows 
of the best rubber cloth, 3-ply bellows stock and finest 
leather in valves. THE PARLOR CEM is furnished 
with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 


pedal frames, and every modern improvement. We 
furnish free . a organ stool and the best organ instruc- 
tion book pub ‘ian ceamenion 
th every PA 

GUARANTEED. 25 YEARS. in ‘Onosnn 

issue a written binding 25-year guarantee, by the 
terms and condisone of which if any part gives out we 
repair it free of charge. Try it one month and we will 
* * refund your money if you are not perfectly satisfied. 506 

* ot these comens will Yk cold at $35.50. ORDER 


ONCE, DON’T LAY 
WARD HILL AT COLLEGE. OUR RELIABILITY "1S ESTABLISHED If you 
12mo, 


Boys will greatly enjoy it. There is an excit- 
ing baseball game, a coasting adventure, a 
skating tragedy, together with smaller perils 
and plots incidental to life at a preparatory 
school. 





have not 
dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, write 

the publisher of this Re per or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Corn Nat, Bank, of Chicago; 

or German Exchange Bank, New York; or any 
railroad or express company in Chicago. We 

have a capital of over $700, ,» occupy entire 

one of the largest eo blocks in ¢ hicago, 

and employ poate 5 aes povehe in our = 
building. WE SEL ORGANS AT $22.00 and up 
PIANOS, $115.00 and up; also everything in musical instruments at lowest wholesale prices. Write for free 4 iy 
organ, piar? and musical instrument catalogue. Address, (Sears, B k & Co. are ly reliable. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICACO, ih. 





258 pages. 9 Illustrations. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


This story includes all the different phases of 
college life. It is intensely interesting. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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ONLY $2.75 
SEND NO MONEY, Cutthis 
ad. out, and send to us, state 

our weight and height, aleo num- 
ter of inches around body at bust 
and neck. and we will send this 
ETA Cab UR TRIMMED BEAVER 

A to you by express 


“O.D., BU x 





ect to examination. 
You cat examine and try it on 
at your nearest express of 

ceand if found perfeetly 
satisfactory, exnetly as rep 
resented and the most 
wonderfnl value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
pay the express 
agent our special 
otfer price $2.75, 
and express charges. 
Express charges 
will average 40 to 
60 cents for each 
1,000 miles. THIS 


LA- 


WINTER, 
from an extra fine and 
heavy all wool black or blue 

genuine Rariton Bea- 
ver cloth, 27 inches long, very full sweep, 13-inch upper 
cape, extra full, Upper cape and large storm collar, beauti- 
fully trimmed with black Baltic seal fur; upper cape 
trimmed with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This cape is 
fine tallor made throughout and equal to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. Write for free Cloak Catalogue. 


SRARG, ROEBUCK 4.00. CHICAGO 









‘As far back as I can remember,’’ 
said a wise and good man, “I had the 
habit of thanking God for everything 
I received, and of asking him for ey- 
erything I wanted. 

“If I lost a book, or any of my play- 
things, I prayed that I might find it. 

“I prayed walking along the streets, 
in school or out of school, whether 
playing or studying, 

“I did this because it seemed natur- 
al to do so. 

“I thought of God as everywhere 
present, full of kindness and love, who 
would not be offended if children talk- 
ed to him.”—Sunday-school Visitor. 





—Would you call Uncle Amos a stin- 
gy man?” “No; I should say he had 
all his generous impulses under per- 
fect control.” 





—Traveler: “The New York express 
leaves this depot, does it not?’ Gate- 
man: “It has done so daily for the past 
ten years, and I don’t suppose it will 
take it along to-day.” 





—“Of all the delegates that I met at 
that Christian Endeavor convention,” 
said Dr. Hill, “I liked him best who, 
on being asked what his business was, 
said, ‘I am a cheer-up-odist.’ ’—Suc- 
cess. 





Traveling salesman wanted by es- 
tablished house. Handsome staple 
line. Sell only to merchants. Good 
opening to a successful business for 
the right man. Bond required. Box 
127, Detroit, Mich. 





WITH YOUR<> 


ARE YOU SATISFIEL PRESENT INCOME} 


if you are earning less than $75.00 per month and appreciate an independent position at which 
you can earn $150.00 and expenses per month (and many of our active men 
make more) you should communicate with us immediately. 
fT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO WRITE US AND LEARN OF THE EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY WE OFFER TO THE RIGHT MAN, 
WE WANT MEN EVERYWHERE, wren eset tov Welsh Fuk OF cual 
everything required to piace A 


ou immediately in position to earn BIG WACES at high grade employment 
and keep you busy every day in the year, except Sundays. 


Hien in Every 
Walk of Life 


AGENTS OF SUNDRY ARTICLES 























NO MONEY 

NO CAPITAL 

NO EXPERIENCE 
NO EXPENSE 

NO INVESTMENT 
NO RISK 

NO COMMISSION 








INSURANCE AGENTS & han PLAN 
BOOK CANVASSERS i@i} NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 
NURSERY STOCK AGENTS CANVASS 


FARM MACHINERY AGENTS ||) 


Clerks in General Stores 
FACTORY FOREMEN 





and « 

NO MORE TIME toy, isan 

you would put in to make 

aliving at anything, will 
make for you 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, MINISTERS 
AND MEN WHO HAVE HAD 

NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENS= 


ARE ON OUR LISTS OF "HO LESS THAN 


SUCCESSFUL AGENTS, Sige $5.00 A DAY SURE, 
WE ARE THE WORLD’S LARCEST TAILORS. ['°.'2 rossi 


CAN AND EUROPEAN MILLS, We control the entire output of several of these mills. own our materialsat the 
lowest possible cost, and operate the most extensive and economic tailoring plant in existence, and cut to measureand 
make te order Suits and Overcoats from $5.00 to 615.00 (mostly 85.00 to 210.00). Pants from $1.50 to 65.00, 
Fancy Vesis from ¢2,00 up. The days of ready-made clothing are numbered. AT THESE PRICES everyone 
will prefer to have his garments cut to his measure and made to his order. NO DIFFICULTY IN GETTING ORDERS, 
ou ee P AN If your references are satisfactory we start you out at once. We furnish you FREEa 
OUR PLAN. complete AGENTS’ SAMPLE BOOK AND OUTFIT. Our large, handsome, leather-bound 
Sample Book contains our entire line of Sultings, Overcoatings, Troaserings and Vestings; full instructions for taking 
measurements (which you can learn in 6 minutes from the large photographic illustrations in the book), colored 
lithographed fashion plates, full description of the material underneath each sample, an ices left blank for you 
te fill in, fixing your profit to suit yourself. This Sample Book is put up in a Fine Can rrying Case, which also 
contains Tape Measure, Order Blanks, Business Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter and Agents’ Guide and Instruction Book, 
with Net Confidential Price List, also complete *“*salesman’s Talk.” Our instructions are so plain, our suggestions 
to the salesman so thorough that anyone can immediately make a success of the work. You require 
nothing. Just take the orders, send them to us, we make the garments promptly and send them by express 
©. O. D., subject to examination, andif not pecteatly satisfactory they can be returned to us at our expense. 
Neither the agent nor his customer assumes the slightest risk. We take all the chances of the transaction. We either 
ship direct to your customers, collecting your full selling price and send you weekly check for all your profit; 
or, if you prefer, we ship direct to you at your net confidential price, allowing you to make your own collections. 
You can add a libera buR to your confidential price. 


i 
NIEN MAKE $40.00 EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR. 
' 


e NEARLY ALL OUR . 

We m: he no charge for our complete Agent’s Sample Book 
THE OUTFIT | ABSOLU ELY E and Outfit, but in order to protect ourselves against 

many who might impose on us by sending for the 
outfit (which costs us between 85.00 and $6.00), with no intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, 
we require each applicant to fill out the blank lines below, giving references, and further agree to pay a tempor- 
ary deposit of One Dollar and express charges for the outfit when received, if found exactly as represented and really 
a big money maker, While this nominal deposit of $1.00 for the outfit is not one-fifth of its cost it insures the 
good faith of applicants, and we promptly refund your $1.00 as soon as your sales amount to $25.00, which amount you 


can take the first day out. AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 


Corn Exchange National Bank 
OF CHICACO. 


Any Express or Railroad Company t 
Any business man or resident 
Fill out the following lines carefully, sign your name, eut out and send tous, and the outfit will be sent you at once. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Building, CHICACO, * 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me by express, C. O. D., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Complete 
Salesman’s Outfit, as described above. lI agree to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as repre- 
sented and I feel I can make good big wages taking orders for you, 1 agree to pay the express agent, asa guar- 
antee of good faith, and to show I mean business (merely as atemporary deposit), One Dollar and express charges, 
with the understanding that the One Dollar is to be refunded to me as soon as my sales have amounted to 825.00. 
If not found as represented and I am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 









































REFERENCES: 





"Sign your name onaboveline. = == 
“Name of Postoffice, County and State on above line. | On above two lines give as references, names of two men over 22 
years of age who have known you one year or longer. 

TOU AGO. 2. ccorscvcrccccvccccvcccvcccces veces scccescocsscce 


SeeesGaeh Sr WON Iisa. Shave vsiiewecencscdvcenceuseescsseneees 
Address your letters plainly to 
~ aM 





n above line give name of your nearest express office. 


i 
ERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO.., West Side Entorpris Bidg., CHICAGO, iLL. 


e 
0. are fectly responsible, we know rsonal 
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The Cross Triumphant. (2 Qe Rees ee te ee Re ee ke 


The story of a ‘‘child of the law,”’ | 
who witnesses, amid the scenes 
of the recent life and death of 

| Jesus the deepening conflict be- 
tween the Law and the Cross. 
Nazarite, priest and warrior, in- | 
fluenced by three women of wide- 
ly varying character, he beholds 
at last in the terrible hour of Jeru- 
salem’s downfall ‘The Cross Tri- 
umphant.”’ 


By Florence Morse Kingsley, 


Author of Titus, Stephen 
and Paul. 





Reproduces characters and scenes of sacred history after the death of 
Christ, and realistic pictures of the life and times of that eventful era. 
~Lutheran Observer. fae ? : 

A faithful transcript of events enacted in“the days of Agrippa.—Phila- 
delphia Item. : a 

A strong and vivid piece of action.—Chicago Record.” — 

The description of the Jewish customs and character is uncommonly 
good.—Chicago Tribune. ay : 

Strong in construction, rapid and dramatic in development, with 
charming bits of character drawing.—New York World. ? 

Carries the reader back to the dawn of Christianity.—/ittsburg Times. 


Dluminated Cloth, 12mo., 364 pages, . . . $1.00. 


Paul,a Herald of the Cross. 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY. 
“A vivid and picturesque narrative of the life and times 
of the great Apostle.” 


Cloth, 12mo., 450 pages, . ... .- . . $1.00. 





Stephen, a Soldier 3 Cross. 


By FLORENCE [IORSE KINGSLEY, 


Author of ‘Titus, a Comrade of the Cross.” ‘An admir- 
ably written story of the first Christian martyr.” 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 
$1.00. 


Cloth, 12mo., 369 pages, . . « + + « « 


LY foo SLPS. 


CHARLES Il. SHELDON. 

In the guise of a story this book 
appeals to public conscience in the 
lines in which interest is now so 
deeply aroused by the social con- 
ditions affecting employer and em- 
ployee, rich and poor, the Chris- 
tian and the world. It has had a 
sale unparalleled in the history of 
literature. The publisher hopes 
that the attractive style and low 

rice of this edition will merit a 

arge sale. 


Full Cloth, Design in silver and 
ink, 50 cents. 


Special Offer to New Subscribers : 

We will send ‘In His Steps,’’ pre- 
paid, and the Am. Jour. of Ed., one 
year, for only 85 cts. 


\INHIS-‘STEPS 
ao 








| Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 


United States History. 


Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photographic accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages, 
and is bound in cloth. 


PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - $1.00. 
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Holman’s Self Pronouncing 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Printed on fine white paper and bound in good dur- 
able leather, Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
under Gold Edges. 


ee. ate, Ae, 


This Bible contains the Concord- 
ance, Index, References, Maps, 
and all the latest helps. 


Tt [suse ee 
Self Pronouncing. 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in 
every respect, and if not satisfac- 
tory may be returned at our ex- 
pense. 


We send this Bible, prepaid, for only $2.00. 
LES ee Eos 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 


questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 85c. prepaid. 

Say We have just added a chapter on color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
—- for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They arearranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 344x614 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All Different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, 0 = 
Geography Sheets, sad = 
Miscellaneous Sheets, sf - 
Drawing Sheets, ™ 

Size of sheet, 344x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 

5 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this. work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of akind, The series 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa. 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 








The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
35 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 

8@5>We also send with the book a 
Supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898, 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


Price, 30 cents a Set, Postage Prepaid. 





Portfolio of Pictures 


— FOR — 


Language Work 


(Average size of Picture, 13x18 inches) 
LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Making Flower Beds Gathering Chestnuts 
Arbor Day Picking fore 
Feeding the Birds Feeding the Sheep 
Gathering Lillies The Sled Race 


The Christmas Tree Weighing the Roast 
Coming Home from _ Beef 

Market Helping Mother Make 
Hiding from Fido Bread 
Rescuing Dolly Digging Potatoes 


In the Corn Field Feeding the Chickens 
Making Coffee ing to School 

The Snow Man Bringing the Christmas 
The Letter Carrier Tree Home ; 
Yhe Merry Coasters Lunch in the Hay Field 


(24 Pictures in Set) 

SuGGEsTIons FoR Usinc:—Pin to blackboard 
and write lesson underneath or at side. Place 
before class and have children write a story 
about the picture. Paste sheets on large man- 
illa paper and make a ‘‘Language Chart,” etc. 
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FOOD PLA 
CHARTS 


(USEFUL PLANT SERIES, No. §} 


Cocoa Pepper 
Coffee Alispice 
Tea Ginger 
Cloves Cinnamon 


Nutmegs Cocoa-Palm 





PUBLISHED BY 
BEMIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK CITY. 
a NTA AAA 
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PLANT 
CHARTS 


Each set consists of ten plates and cover, 
rinted on heavy white paper. It is neatly 
But strongly bound in pasteboard clamps 
with ends eyeletted for tapes. The chart 
can be hung against the wall and leaves 
turned over the binding as wanted. The 
drawings for the set were prepared by the 
well known artist, U. G. Wilson. : 
These charts have received the highest 
commendation from teachers and scheol 
officers and we trust will find a place in 
every school. The price has been placed at 
anominal sum so that every teacher can 
afford a set. : 
Food lessons are now in demand in all 
schools and nothing is more interesting than 
“talks” by the teacher on familiar foods and 
their different values. But many teachers 
find it exceedingly difficult to get suitable 
material, especially in the line of accurate 
illustrations and at a moderate price. This 
want is supplied by these charts to the ex- 
tent of the subjects named, each plate show- 
ing plant, root, fruit, etc., and usually some 
" characteristic scene illustrating method ol 
gathering or using the plant. 


























Natural History Cards 
COMPOSITION er 
A set of twenty cards, each containing illustration and 
an outline for composition or story. 
Drawings by Beard. Outlines by Margaret Chester. 
List of subjects as follows: Woodchuck, Hippo- 
tamus, Opossum, Camel, Beaver, Coyote, Lion, 
gle, Penguin, Bear, Rhinocerous, Ostrich, Raccoon, 
Reindeer, Llama, Elephant, Horse, Squirrel, Buffalo, 
Red Fox. 
Put up in neat strong envelope. Price, 20 cents, 
~ostpaid. 


Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 
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natural world. 
paper. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLAY MODELLIN 


By May Mackintosh, Pp.M. A little book packed full of useful sug- 
gestions and helpful —— on the use of Clay and its educational value 
in theory and practice. 
der the basis of all his subsequent classi 
takes up these fundamental forms, teaching all the most common geometric 
solids, with their half sections and (embodied) planes in an orderly relation, 
both as regards the forms themselves, and also as to similar forms in the 
Illustrated by figures and diagrams. Bound in heavy 
Price, 15 cents 


G. 

















roebel made the ain the cube and the cylin- 
cation of Form. The author 
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It Blazes! 

) a broad, bright, far-reaching pathway for } 

\ the night wheeler, along which he may 

) ride securely. All good things are not 

By beautiful. » 
This one is,viz.,the ( 


It is absolutely wind and jolt proof. 
Its volume of ten-hour light ts amazing. 
Its wick droppeth not. ( 
Its price is but $2.50, for which sum 
Its makers forward it by mail, prepaid. ; 
57 years of incessant lamp thinking are 
) crowded into this little one, which ts as ‘ 
thoroughly good as tis beautifui. ‘ 
) Ask for a circular about it, of 


) RE. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 


) 
; Established 1840. Jew 


IGG ALTON 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 





Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad or write to 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 
RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


‘The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—To— 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 
INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


——— BETWEEN —— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


TEXAS. 
WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


—— AND —=— 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


feer—F IF TY CENTS. 








Seasonable 
Service North. 


Through Sleeping Cars Daily except Sunday at 
twelve-thirty Noon from St. Louis to 


ALL POINTS 


NORTH 
AND NORTHWEST 


Via Chicago. 
Meals served A la Carte in Illinois Central 
Parlor-Cafe Cars. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICES, 
218 N. Broadway and Union Station. 
A. H. HANSON, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. C. McCarty, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| FOR 
COLORADO 
anp THEWE ST. 
PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RATES, 
CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 


AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. # 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 


c. G. Waanen, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
1CE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’: Pass’R AND TKT. AGT. 
ST. Louis. 
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Soar caesar cae se maaan aaa 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


EVANGEUNE A PRETTY 
f fonsreciow SURPRISE .g¢ 


Our beautifully illustrated and | 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’? has proved a 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 














ing. No illustrated edition was pre- ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES .. 
viously published at less than $1.50 Seen ees 








GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES............ 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS, 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class. 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 





have a new edition printed in larger LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED OEE tall 
type with more and finer illustrations, WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY. ......020:0...-.-cseccsssonseesess 80 Illustrations, 

* ; A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST .... 50 Illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE.........70 Illustrations, 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON............--------:0:-0-s0e0 = ee 





..60 Illustrations, 
.. 50 Illustrations, 
62 Illustrations, 


MOTHER GOOSE” 'S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 





234 Illustrations, 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD .................30 Illustrations, 
This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND..." 42 Illustrations 
TN SN TS @ 0 pre § ustrations, 
1 iE ENGRAY BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS .. ei? 46 Illustrations, 
IT HAS 30 FULL PAGE AND 31 HALF PAGE ENGRAVINGS. A CHILDS STORY OF THR BIBER ~acaet ilstrtins 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND TH : 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, FLOWER PABLNO—Mico Alcott FA pvt we 
— s Ee cnktibns cs edtercanncacentencencend ustrations, 
217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 1 . 


Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


poh sok aot aot cok aetasas as eheee 217-2 2ERRIN,& SMITH, Publishers, 




















SIZE 


Witter 
Wall 


Pictures, 











Send for list: Agents desired. 





aa Price, 25c.each. 5 per cent. discount by the dozen. Postage and packing—one to three, 10c.; six, 15c 


OF CARD, 20x25. 


PLATE,AVERAGE, J4x18 


oo 


Sufficiently Large 


FOR 


2 5 CTS. “ ecg . hon aa reduced in > Wall or Portfolio 


Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to have as many pictures as may be 
desired for the WALLS and for PORTFOLIO use. Nothing approaching them in size, price and quality 
before the public. Do not judge the quality by the price, but skE them and you will at once fill your 
schools with these remarkable pictures. s@° Your money; returned if desired. 


Shepherdess, Ze Rolle. Aurora, Renz. Mme. Le Brun and Daughter, Le Brun. 

By the River Side, Ze Rolle. At the Watering Trough, Bouveret. Christ in the Temple, Hoffman. 

Angelus, Millet. Shepherdess, Mzilet. Christ at Age of 12. Detail of above, Hoffman. 
The Sower, Millet. Song of the Lark, Breton. Sir Galahad and Horse, Watts. 

Old Temeraire, Turner. Columbus at Court of Spain, Pr/oty. Children of the Shell, Mur/lo. 

Joan of Arc, Bastian Lepage. Horse Fair, Bonheur. Baby Stuart, Van Dyck. 

Madonna of the Chair, Raphael. Reading from Homer, 7adema. Mono Lisa, Da Vinct. 

Autumn Oaks, Jnnes. Departure of the Mayflower, Boughton. Return to the Farm, 7yvovon. 

Paysage, Corot. The Balloon, Dupre. 


.3 twelve, 25c.-@a 


The J. C. Witter Co., 123 Fifth = New York. 




















